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“Without a vision 
the people perish” 


N these days of soviet agitation, invisible empires, 

pernicious propaganda, and fearless flouting of 
law it is a rainbow of promise to observe aggressive 
groups of men aiming at the regeneration of Ameri- 
can ideals through the youth of the Nation. In the 
front rank of these is The Sprague Publishing Com- 
pany, of Detroit, publishers of The American Boy, 
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Through the medium of especially planned stories, 
portraying the lives of boys and men entangled 
in the warp and woof of actual life, the editors 
of The American Boy are infusing half a million 
citizens of the next generation with knowledge of 
and respect for social, business and political in- 
tegrity. Through the experiences of characters as 
truly human as our sons and ourselves, these boys 
are absorbing the ambition to do, with manliness 
in their hearts and honest thinking in their heads, 
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For twenty years it has been our work to impress 
on fathers and mothers the value of The American 
Boy to their sons. 
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Citizenship in the making is an inspiring field 
of endeavor. 
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Building Sales by Credit 
Co-operation 


Teamwork between Sales and Credit Departments Helps Both in Their 
Own Work 


By a New York Sales Manager 


T is taken for granted that the 
modern sales executive under- 
stands that credit is something 
more than a sales inducement. It 
should be a matter of common 
acceptance also that the modern 
credit man knows that the sales 
factor of need of representation 
—as an illustration—has a direct 
relation to credit. 

The day when the credit man 
was regarded solely as the “watch 
dog of the treasury” has happily 
passed. The modern credit man 
often knows far more about the 
finer points of selling than the 
sales management knows about 
the finer points of credit. In fact, 
of the pair, the credit man is 
more apt to place himself in a 
position to know the trend of 
profits of the business as a whole, 
And it is net profits rather than 
sales mediums or credit losses 
that should attract the attention 
and hold the constructive imagina- 
tion of the sales manager, the ad- 
vertising manager and the credit 
man, 

Gradually there is dawning in 
the minds of management officials 
the truth that these three depart- 
ment heads are in themselves a 
miniature merchandising board. 
Slowly but surely profits are seen 
to depend upon the triangle of pro- 
duction, merchandising and ser- 
vice. In this classification, pur- 
chasing is seen as a part of pro- 
duction; credits as a part of 
merchandising, and traffic and 


records in the sphere of action 
classed as service. 

It is well that both sales and 
advertising managers accept the 
modern trend of profit-seeking. 
For, until they consider and co- 
operate with the credit man as an 
ally, it can be proved that they 
place unnecessary obstacles in 
their own paths. The time should 
never come when the selling end 
dictates the credit policy. The 
time should never come when the 
credit end usurps the preroga- 
tives of management officials and 
dictates the sales policy. These 
truths show the positive necessity 
for common planning based upon 
a common knowledge of methods 
in use, and contemplated, and of 
objectives, immediate and _ ulti- 
mate. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer 
recently had brought home to him 
the costliness of lack of team- 
work. This maker distributes his 
products nationally, selling direct 
to both jobbers and retailers. His 
sales to retailers in jobbers’ terri- 
tory are limited to trade outlets 
traditionally accustomed to buying 
direct from the manufacturer. Job- 
bers receive a discount that en- 
ables them to sell all but these 
larger retailers. In one important 
zone the jobbers decided that the 
time had arrived for them to sell 
these larger retailers. So they 
laid down the law to the manu- 
facturér and ordered him to cease 
making sales except to jobbers. 
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The gage of battle thus thrown 
down was promptly accepted by 
the manufacturer. He felt that in 
his lines there was an entirely 
legitimate field in which the job- 
ber should operate. He had made 
it distinctly profitable for the job- 
ber to operate in this field. But 
he felt that there was a type of 
trade outlet which his forty years 
of experience proved conclusively 
was not economically served by the 
jobber, and that should he with- 
draw from this field in one zone 
pressure would be brought to bear 
in other zones, with the net re- 
sult that he would lose to com- 
petitors, sales to which he was 
entitled and which were legiti- 
mately and economically manufac- 
turers’ rather than jobbers’ sales. 

In this conclusion the sales 
manager heartily concurred. The 
issue was clean-cut. The manu- 
facturer felt that the one way in 
which he could fairly prove his 
personal and economic contention 
must come through maintaining di- 
rect sales volume in this particu- 
lar zone. A campaign involving 
both sales and advertising was 
mapped out, with the idea not only 
of holding the existing direct sales 
to the company’s present direct- 
buying accounts, but also of enter- 
ing boldly into the jobber’s nat- 
ural sphere of action and securing 
direct accounts from retailers who 
had formerly bought through job- 

rs. 

This step was a necessary one, 
because the product bulked large 
for its value and was not one 
which retailers could purchase un- 
less they secured, directly or indi- 
rectly, the benefit of carload rates. 
With the jobber removed, the 
manufacturer was placed in a po- 
sition wherein he must secure suf- 
ficient orders for a minimum car- 
load. Otherwise, the jobber 
would have little difficulty in 
swinging even the larger retailers 
to a competitive line which job- 
bers could easily buy in carload 
quantities. 

A field force of ten salesmen 
was drafted from natural jobbing 
territories; local advertising was 
placed with daily and -weekly 
newspapers in this zone; a periodi- 
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cal with general circulation and 
which specialized in its circulation 
in this battleground was added to 
the national publicity programme, 
and street cars and posters were 
liberally patronized. 


SALES CHANNELS DIVERTED 


With this intensive campaign in 
full swing the manufacturer found 
it entirely possible, not only to se- 
cure orders from his previous di- 
rect clientele, but also to attract 
to him orders from retailers en- 
tirely willing to purchase directly 
from the manufacturer but who 
had previously and naturally 
bought through jobbing channels. 

Orders totalling ample weight 
for a minimum car were secured 
within six weeks from the time 
the campaign started. But when 
it became time for the car to be 
shipped it was found in the traffic 
department that the weight was 
sufficient for two-thirds of a car 
only, based on orders which had 
been received in that department. 

This amazing situation naturally 
resulted in a prompt investigation. 
This brought to light the fact that 
the credit department was holding 
the missing orders. It brought to 
light the fact that many of the 
small retailers were not rated in 
the agency books. It showed that 
from the start there had been ab- 
solutely no recognition by the 
sales end, of the credit problems 
inherent in a change of policy. 
Eighty new direct accounts had 
come into being, each of which 
presented a separate credit prob- 
lem. To be sure, the salesmen tak- 
ing orders from new accounts had 
in each case filled out the usual 
credit forms which, as a matter 
of course, they filled out for all 
new business. But the references 
on these forms were, naturally, the 
very jobbers with whom the manu- 
facturer was in conflict. For these 
small retailers were accustomed to 
buying through jobbers and, with 
few exceptions, had no direct ac- 
counts with manufacturers in any 
line. 

The credit department had : 
been notified in any way of a 
change in policy. It did not know 
that in this section, small com- 
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You Know 


Sherwood Eddy 


He is a man’s man who knows the world inside 
out; the greatest analyst of world problems from 
the Christian standpoint that this generation has 
seen. He knows Calcutta as well as Chicago; 
Nanking as well as New York. 


Mr. Eddy is on his way around the world again 
to study social, economic and religious conditions 
and the results of his inquiries will appear in a 
commanding series of articles in The Christian 
Herald that will equal in importance his book of 
three years ago, “Everybody’s World.” 


No single group of people is more intensely in- 
terested in what the world is doing for its regenera- 
tion than Christian Herald readers. If you 
personally are following the development of the 
conscience of nations, these articles will prove 
invaluable. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Representatives: Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Patterson & Cordner Blanchard -Nichols-Coleman 
225 N. Michigan Bivd. Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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pared to the entire United States, 
a test case was up for trial. The 
credit end had not been asked to 
participate in the sales and man- 
agement conferences. It had no 
reason to know that, out of the 
thousands of orders received 
weekly, these eighty orders had 
any special significance. 

The general manager, when the 
deadlock came to his attention, as- 
sumed the responsibility of au- 
thorizing the crediting of these 
eighty orders. He did this as the 
one way to cut the knot and as the 
one way in which the important 
objective could be reached in time 
to save defeat. 

As a natural result of this 
wholesale crediting for reasons of 
policy, losses came all out of pro- 
portion to needs, undesirable ac- 
counts were added and a mass of 
collection material brought into 
being which should and could have 
been avoided. 


JUNIOR SALESMEN TO THE RESCUE 


A New Jersey manufacturer re- 
cently analyzed his sales in twenty 
leading cities. This led to the 
discovery that while the per capita 
sales in Galveston were very high, 
the sales to retailers were disgrace- 
fully small. Naturally, this manu- 
facturer was no longer contented 
with the sales shown in Galves- 
ton. He, therefore, determined to 
build up quickly adequate retail 
distribution by soliciting the type 
of retail accounts which formed 
the backbone of his distribution in 
other sections. 

He found that, as he suspected, 
a Mid-Western competitor enjoyed 
the bulk of the purchases of these 
retailers, which they sold direct. 

As a first step in a correction 
of this condition the sales man- 
ager sent to Galveston the St. 
Louis branch house manager, and 
an experienced city salesman par- 
ticularly competent in building 
small retail accounts to a size of 
order which entitled them to pur- 
chase direct. 

While many of the orders se- 
cured were credited, there were 
several dozen which were referred 
back to the sales department with 
the notation that they were not 
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good credit risks. These accounts 
were automatically handled in the 
sales department and referred 
back to jobbers for acceptance— 
and were promptly accepted. 

On the whole, the experiment 
was deemed only partly success- 
ful, because so many accounts 
were reported as not desirable di- 
rect connections. As a result of 
this experience projected cam- 
paigns in many other cities were 
pigeon-holed. 

t was my good fortune to be 
called in, because of my experience 
in similar cases and because of my 
advocacy of the possibilities of 
junior salesmen in large cities coy- 
ered by salesmen of calibre such 
as to preclude their possible use 
with all but the cream of the 
trade. 

It was so obvious that the ex- 
perience of the New Jersey manu- 
facturer with a very similar class 
of trade differed so widely from 
mine that I asked for the orders 
not acceptable to the credit depart- 
ment. As I imagined, several of 
these proved to be accounts that 
we were selling direct and with 
which we had no difficulty from 
the collection standpoint. 

This led to a single-handed con- 
ference with the credit manager. 
It is important for all those who 
are interested in building sales 
through sound credits to note the 
exact words of this able credit 
manager: “You will appreciate 
the fact that these orders came to 
me just as there come to me and 
to my assistants thousands of or- 
ders each day. You will appre- 
ciate, also, that I make myself 
familiar with the relative strength 
we enjoy in sales in each section 
and each State. This I must do, 
because I would not be a real 
credit manager if I placed every 
risk on the same basis and omitted 
to consider where we needed out- 
lets and where we had so many 
outlets that any new accounts 
would merely attract business 
away from existing customers. 

“It is very easy for me to tell 
you why I failed to authorize 
credit on this bunch. In Galveston 
we have one of the highest sales 

(Continued on page 150) 
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“ ° : ” 
part I got the idea for the show from this one 
that “Sweet Spirits of Niter! Do you read all these books?” 

= “Sure! Do you think they’re to eat?” 

_ “But why? I don’t see so much fun in doing that.” 
con- “Fun? Huh! Why, you poor pickle, that book has 
ager. got more fun and excitement in it than you and the whole 
who gang can think up in a week.” 

sales It’s a self-evident proposition that boys who, month 
e the after month, year in and year out, take 

redit THE 

ciate 

and “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 

f or- for sin All the W 

—~ have formed the reading habit. They know the sheer 
yself joy of losing themselves in an absorbing tale of adven- 
ngth ture, travel, exploration, accomplishment. Reading isn’t 
ction punishment to them. It’s part of living. AMERICAN Boy 


t do, stories have built up in them a taste for well-written 
real stories, interesting articles about people, places and things. 
The half million AMERICAN Boy readers, averaging in 
age between 15134 and 16 years, represent the finest: boy- 
hood and most potential manhood of America. To offer 
them a fascinating book is like offering a fat frog to a 
hungry bass. 
There are plenty of long winter evenings ahead. Janu- 
ary 20th is closing date for the March issue. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Pig ot gy Lytton Building, Chicago 
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PRIZE 
COMPETITION 


For discussion of the subject: 

“A Statistical Index of the 

Purchasing Power of Consumers 

in the United States” 

Prizes: First prize a: ateceue, ote 


Second prize....... 800 
Third prize ....... 500 


Judges: The board of judges having charge of the 


contest is made up as follows: 


PROF. ROBERT E. CHADDOCK, Chairman, 
Professor of Statistics at Columbia Uni- 
versity; Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Statistical Association. 


HENRY STURGIS DENNISON, President of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass.; formerly President of 
the Taylor Society, New York City. 


A. LINCOLN FILENE, Treasurer and General 
Manager of Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston; President of the Retail Research 
Association, New York. 


STANLEY RESOR, President of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York. 


PROF. ALLYN A. YOUNG, Professor of 
Economics, Harvard University; formerly 
President of the American Statistical As- 
sociation ; formerly Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Economics Association. 


The final date for submittal of manuscripts 
is September 30, 1923. 
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Purpose 


& Conditions 


The competition is open to any contestant. 


The winning papers, and such others as 
the J. Walter Thompson Company may select, 
may be published by the Company subject to 
agreement between the judges, the Company, 
and the respective authors. 


The specific purpose of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company in offering the prizes is to 
develop, if possible, methods and material which 
will be of definite use in the more accurate 
measurement of the purchasing power ot 
communities, 


It is our belief that an accurate knowledge 
of markets for products is fundamental in the 
formulation of business policies, and that the 
clarifying of methods and the development of a 
trustworthy technique in measuring the buying 
capacity of consumers living in different parts 
of the country, in different and varying types of 
communities, and under divergent conditions 
of prosperity or depression, has become an 
important part of the process of making 
intelligent market plans. 


The subject is to be treated with special re- 
lation to the buying capacity of the ultimate 
consumer. In order to limit the scope of the 
work to be done, therefore, the demand for 
consumers’ goods alone should be covered. 


It is hoped, incidentally, that the competition 
will serve to call the serious attention of statis- 
ticians to the possibilities of constructive work 
in the investigation of market problems. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND LONDON 











Lest the Farmer and Consumer 
Should Forget 


Swift & Company Do Educational Advertising to Drive Home Economic 
Value of Packing House Service 


F a farmer should lead a corn- 

fed Iowa hog up to a city meat 
market he probably would fur- 
nish some rare entertainment for 
the women seeking to buy a cou- 
ple of pork chops for dinner and 
a few slices of bacon for break- 
fast. Most likely many of them 
never saw a live hog anyway, 
and it would interest them. But, 
unless something remarkable hap- 
pened, the farmer could not sell 
his hog to any one of the women. 

Everybody knows this simple 
merchandising fact or at least 
ought to know it. But, accord- 
ing to Arthur D. White, of Swift 
& Company, it is one of those 
self-evident facts that has become 
so well known that people have 
really forgotten about it. 

To impress the farmer with the 
extent of the service rendered him 
in supplying a market for‘his pig 
meat, his porterhouse steaks, pot 
roasts, soup bones and other 
choice morsels that he has to 
market in live form, Swift & 
Company are using educational ad- 
vertising in farm papers. On the 
other hand there is a similar mes- 
sage for buyers of meat that is 
being conducted in magazines. 

“What would happen,” Mr. 
White inquires, “if every time a 
man wanted a choice steak he had 
to go out and catch a steer, 
slaughter the animal and cut the 
steak from where it grows? The 
thing is ridiculous, of course. If 
he is an average man he could 
not catch the steer in the first 
place even if he had a right to 
catch it, which he wouldn’t have. 
He couldn’t kill it and wouldn’t 
have the slightest idea where to 
cut to get the steak. In making it 
possible for him to get his steak at 
a local market the packer is per- 
forming a service for him fully as 
important as that done for the 
farmer in making a market pos- 
sible. The farmer and the con- 
sumer know these things but we 


are telling them just the same so 
there will be no possibility of 
doubt as to where the credit be- 
longs. 

“So many people take things so 
much as a matter of course that 
some educational advertising now 
and then will do them good. For 


example, how many people know 





Putting the hog on the map 


Corn Belt and newhboring states may properly be said to ho 
“put the hog on the map.” 

Forty milhon hogs were credited by the 1920 census to the states 
shown in whole or in part on the map sbove 

That was more than two-thirds of the total supply of the count) 

It @ @ consmbuticr to the nation's larder of which *hese states 
may well be proud 

It is an achievement which the consuming public also may ap 
preciate, because these states are the source of so large # pert 
the choice pork products which it enjoys. 

Metropolitan New York requires pork equivalent to more than 
four mulion hogs per year Boston nearly one milhon  Philade!ph 
more than one milhon. and other cities in propertion. 

Swift & Company's job to mate porible the consumption o! 
tine meat all over the world. It mates fresh meats and specially 


populaninng of special 
meats, Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon have had an umportan' 
part. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 





A natronmide organisation owned 
by more than 45,000 vharehoiders 


FARMERS READ OF THE PACKERS’ HELP 
GETTING THE HOGS TO MARKET 





that in seventeen of the so-called 
Corn Belt States forty million hogs 
were raised and marketed during 
1920 These seventeen States 
raised more than two-thirds of 
the total amount of pork con- 
sumed in the country. If they did 
not have marketing facilities they 
would not be raising nearly this 
number of hogs. In that case 
how would metropolitan New 
York get the more than four mil- 
lion hogs it eats every year? 
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In November the net paid circulation 
of the Des Moines Daily Register and 
Tribune reached a new peak, averaging 


132,211 


This circulation blankets Des Moines, 
the distributing center of Iowa, and 
covers the State. 
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How would Philadelphia get its 
million? How would Boston get 
its nine hundred thousand or 
more? 

“It is plain that the packer per- 
forms a real service to each of 
these great elements—to the raiser 
and consumer. There are those 
who say the packer has no call 
to talk about such service inas- 
much as he does not render it 
out of charity. He has a right 
because if it were not for the 
vastness of his organization and 
the far-reaching nature of his 
merchandising system it would 
not be at all possible to put fresh 
meat into the possession of con- 
sumers at a reasonable price and 
at the same time afford the 
farmer a profit. 

“The Ford car has little on the 
packers when it comes to being 
a butt for alleged jokes. Some 


people seem to think it is very 
funny to say that the great pack- 
ing houses utilize every bit of a 
pig but the squeal. 


I would hesi- 
tate to say how many thousand 
times I have heard that said in 
my lifetime. The joke isn’t 
offensive at all. It comes near 
being the literal truth but people 
do not understand it that way and 
do not realize that it is the 
packer’s ability to use the whole 
animal that goes a long way 
toward sparing the farmer from 
the necessity of leading his hogs 
up to the local market and reliev- 
ing the hungry citizen from the 
job of chasing his steak on the 
hoof. 

“There isn’t a thing new in all 
this. But it is our advertising 
job to see that people not only 
know these facts but that both 
producer and consumer have 
something near an adequate ap- 
preciation of what they really 
mean.” 

To carry out the educational 
idea advanced by Mr. White the 
farm-paper advertising is being 
developed under such _head- 
ings as “Putting the Hog on the 
Map.” The illustration here is 
a map showing portions of the 
seventeen States where most of 
the country’s hogs are raised and 
around this is an outline drawing 
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of a hog. Another advertisement 
sets forth that “Few People Want 
Your Hogs—As Hogs.” Still an- 
other brings out the information 
that only about one-half a ste 
is meat and shows that if th 
packer did not utilize the oth: 
half in a profitable way meat 
would not be so plentiful and low 
priced and livestock would not 
be so valuable. 

The magazine advertising is 
built along human-interest lines 
bringing out the same general 
principles. One advertisement 
showed an average citizen trying 
to catch and lariat a steer and 
made the suggestive inquiry: 
“What if You Had to Do It All 
Yourself?” 

As showing what modern pro- 
duction and distribution methods 
mean to the consumer, one adver- 
tisement tells how it takes 
thirty-seven carloads of meat a 
day to feed Boston and the towns 
around it; that all New England 
could riot begin to supply enough 
meat for Greater Boston alone. 

“Boston does not get enough 
live cattle to feed one person in 
seven,” the advertisement says; 
“nor does it get 10 per cent of 
its pork, bacon and ham from 
New England hogs. All the rest 
has to come from the Middle 
West, the Far West and the 
Southwest where natural condi- 
tions make stock raising eco- 
nomical and practical. The pack- 
ing industry does not create this 
condition. It solves it for the 
livestock producer as well as for 
the consumer.” 

In most of the advertisements 
there is a little message set off in 
a border that tells about how 
valuable meat is to mankind. 
“Man is made of meat,” says onc 
of these. “The composition of 
his body is similar to that of 
meat animals. His muscles are 
composed largely of protein and 
water. The protein of meat is 
the best kind for building and 
repairing the protein in the body.” 


The board of governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association will hold 
» we quaeterty comes on January 8, 1925, 

ashington, D. C. 
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Too Many 
Advertisers? 


No, not enough. There are, 
however, entirely too many 
half-hearted, weak-spirited 
manufacturers who, con- 
vinced against their will, are 
attempting to employ adver- 
tising in a degraded and 
economically unsound man- 
ner. They are not adver- 
tisers; they never will be 
advertisers. 


Write for these books: 


*“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores” 


‘Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Collier's says 
this week: 


“WF, AS the president of the Stock 
Exchan¢ge intimates in this issue 

of Collier’s, Wall Street is begin- 
ning to see that a business cannot 
succeed through crippling a com- 
petitor, we consider it news of 
the first magnitude and peculiarly 


appropriate to the Christmas 
season. 


“The Christmas lesson of ‘ giving’ 
has made headway against all sorts 
of obstacles. If Mr. Cromwell is 
correct in his diagnosis, it is hard 
to see how the world can avoid 
getting all mixed up in universal 
peace. 


“Hail to Santa Claus. We always 
liked him. But we didn’t know 
before that he was such a business 


genius.” 
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HIS comment refers to a timely inter- 

view in the current issue of Collier’s 
with Seymour L. Cromwell, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. Cromwell 
says : **Competition which means that any- 
one may not run as fast as he can, or that 
there shall be utterly useless duplication 
of effort, is the greatest handicap under 
which American business is struggling 
today.”’ 


This interview is typical of Collier’s method 
of dealing with large national subjects 
intimately and personally. 


Every week in more than a million homes 


Collier’s is read by alert, intelligent men 
and women who find in it, not fixed ideas, 
not rules for thinking, but the facts and 
ideas on which they do their own thinking. 
Their minds are open, free and eager, as 
an increasing number of important ad- 
vertisers are learning each week. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


inmoce than a million homes— 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Speak to the Lloyd George Audience 


LOYD GEORGE is addressing a tremendous audience in Baltimore 
every Sunday. He is reaching the thinking people—the wide aw ake, 
live and alert folks—who form the bulwark of our city’s life. 

All of them are deeply interested in what he has to say. 
The Sunday NEWS is proud of being the medium through which Lloyd George 
speaks to Baltimore. It deems it a great privilege to be one of a small group of 
papers in the United States that have gained permission to publish these timely dis- 
cussions of world affairs by England’s famous war premier. 
Could a national advertiser wish for a finer, more receptive audience in Baltimore 
than that now being reached by Lloyd George? The same medium that is carrying 
his message into the best and most worth while homes in and around Baltimore can 
carry your message also. Why not tell these Sunday NEWS readers the story of 
your product? 


The NEWS and AMERICAN are sold in combination at 30 cents 
daily for 1,000 lines or more, Sunday 35 cents; Sunday American 
Rotogravure, 35 cents per line 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., 


The Baltimore Americans 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


par A, CARROEL . B. —ze 

astern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York a Lanter a, Eile. 


AA Manager 
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Wholesaler Uses Big Space to 
Stabilize Whole Industry 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Company Secures Co-operation of 
200 Dealers in Ten-Day Intensive Drive 


T= Manhattan Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, a_. national 
wholesaler of electrical appliances, 
has once more taken on a func- 
tion which is commonly supposed 
to belong to the manufacturer. As 
told in Printers’ INK in the issue 
of January 19, 1922, at a time 
when the general public was won- 
dering whether radio was a toy 
or fad, large space was used in 
the New York City newspapers 
to create a demand for standard- 
ized sets. The business of the 
company, at that time, increased 
so rapidly that the advertising had 
to be discontinued in the midst of 
the campaign because manufactur- 
ers could not supply sufficient 
stocks of merchandise. 

Radio since then has swept the 
country like wildfire. Production 
was increased and still manufac- 
turers could not supply the de- 
mand. Everyone knows how the 
public then started to purchase 
radio parts and assemble their 
own sets, using everything from 
bed springs to scientifically con- 
structed small parts as their ac- 
cessories. Some of the results 
obtained from home-made sets 
were not satisfactory. At the 
same time inexperienced dealers 
who were not properly trained or 
equipped to sell radio went into 
the business. Little bicycle repair 
shops, hole-in-the-wall hardware 
dealers, toy and novelty shops, 
music stores, all sorts of retailers 
went into this new industry so 
as to get their share of the busi- 
ness which they saw was sweeping 
the country. 

Loud speakers were stuck into 
doors and transoms to attract the 
attention of passersby. The origi- 
nal aim seemed to be to get as 
much volume as possible from the 
loud speaker with the result that 
the demonstrations were often 
full of squawks and squeaks. This 
also hurt the radio industry. 

Thus the Manhattan Electrical 


Supply Company found that at the 
start of the Christmas season, 
which should have been the best 
buying season of the year, many 
experienced dealers had become 
discouraged because of the meth- 
ods of some of their competitors. 
The public also was not buying so 
much as formerly. Many people 
had become discouraged with 
home-made sets, or had heard 
good sets improperly demonstrated 
by dealers when they had gone 
into a store ready to purchase. 
It looked to this jobber as though 
something ought to be done, so it 
went again direct to the public 
with a message about the whole 
radio industry. In presenting this 
message it took full-page space in 
a list of New York City news- 
papers to tell “The Truth about 
Radio.” 

The copy pointed out that the 
radio industry like the automo- 
bile and every other new industry 
had to go through growing pains. 
“Almost overnight,” said the copy, 
“hundreds of new inexperienced 
manufacturers commenced turning 
out radio sets and equipment. Fac- 
tories sprang up like mushrooms. 
Now all of these sets were not 
bad. A few were excellent. But 
in the main most of them had just 
about as much relation to radio 
as a sundial has to a fine Swiss 
watch. It would work after a 
fashion under ideal conditions 
and then only for a time.” 

Then after pointing out that 
radio is here to stay, advice was 
given to the public on how to 
buy it. The reader was advised, 
unless he was a technical expert, 
not to try to assemble a radio set 
but to buy a complete one. In 
the copy no distinction was made. 
It said, “There are a number of 
most excellent radio receiving sets 
on the market, complete and ready 
to ‘listen in’ as soon as placed 
in your home. They range in 
price from $25 up—the price 
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depending require- 
ments.” 

After a further description of 
two main types of radio sets, five 
particular sets were listed, all 
made by one well-known manu- 
facturer to meet the possible needs 
of almost any family. Outside of 


upon your 
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facturer and prepared a retail 
sales manual for building sales. 
This wholesaler also offered : 
prepare for retail dealers a speci:! 
window display at the cost of § 
per window. The sales force 
the Manhattan Electrical Sup; 
Company was told that big adv: 
tising would brea 





open the radio mar! 
and effectively fix th 
company in the mir 
of all interested as 
leader in radio. 





secure the most 





this big expenditure 





Mew Yok Sere 17 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK cmicaco 








M:ANHATTAN 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. INC. 


Daerrhtors of che Pradaacts of (GQ) the Rado Corporation of America 


was stated that clo 

co-operation was « 

sential from a larg 
number of dealers. 

order that the sak 
force could make its 
presentation quick! 
and clearly they we: 
asked to use a stand 
ardized sales tal! 
The letter to the sales 
men said, “We want 
you to learn thes« 
points by number so 
that you can see them 
in your mind’s ey 
This will enable you 
to present them logi 
cally, quickly and 











ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER PAGES HERALDING 
ABOUT RADIO” 


a small box in the copy telling 
how the Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company is helping the 
consumer, and the signature line 
at the bottom, nothing was said 
about the wholesaler’s company or 
service. A letter was mailed to 
all dealers in New York City han- 
dling radio in which it was pointed 
out that no material benefit in the 
business would ensue until the 
public changed its attitude to- 
ward it. Some of the things 
that were hurting the radio 
business were pointed out and the 
importance of training clerks to 
sell radio properly, and the neces- 
sity for better demonstrations was 


emphasized. In order to help 
clerks sell radio better, this 
wholesaler again assumed _ the 


usual prerogative of the manu- 


clearly. Don’t try to 
“THE TRUTH tel] your story until 
you have the follow- 
ing learned by num 
ber. Then try it out on your wif 
or the folks at home before you 
go out.” 

Here is the standardized sales 
talk which each of the force was 
asked to learn by heart: 

1. The public has not lost interest in 
Radio in spite of the fact that sales have 
not been what was expected, 

2. It is weighing the good and bad 
preparatory to deciding if Radio i 

worth while. 

3. Poor demonstrations from chea 
sets and from sets built up by those not 
competent to make this highly technical 
apparatus is to a great part responsibil 
for this state of mind. It is necessary 
to correct this at once, and the sooner 
done the sooner will you profit from 
Radio. 

4. The Manhattan company proposes 
to “clear the air’ and to tell a publ 
the truth and how the situation stands 

5. To do this, powerful full-page a: 
vertisements will appear in the New 
York newspapers. (Here show prooi 
of ads to the dealer.) 
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6. These smashing big ads will do 
hings: 
Show that Radio belongs in every 
Show that broadcasting now brings 


rea! entertainment and that the service 
is being improved. 

State that a judgment of Radio 
should not be formed from listening to 
demonstrations on street corners, or 
from sets built from parts by non- 
technical persons, 


. Show that there are now complete 
sets available for every pocketbook that 
make’ “listening in” on broadcasting a 
real pleasure. 

Show that actual tests and ex- 
periments have proved that the pres- 
ent sets properly installed and operated 
are as efficient as any of the new circuits 
which have recently received so much 
publicity and that the present sets will 
be continued as standard for an indefi- 
nite period. 

Show that now is the time to buy, 
to enjoy, and to use Radio during the 
season when the entertainment is at its 
best 

7. Manhattan so thoroughly believes 
in Radio and its future that we are 
willing to back it to the limit. To 
make this venture a success it is nec- 
essary for you to do the same. We ask 
you, Mr. Dealer, to agree to do the 
following: 

a. Arrange at once to improve your 
demonstration of sets to make them 100 
per cent efficient so that satisfactory 
reception of music can be had at all 
times. (For the better and more worth- 
while dealers we have three radio engi- 
neers available, who will call if neces- 
sary—to help this necessary work.) 

b. Improve the methods of demon- 
strating and selling sets. (Small sales 
manuals for retail clerks for this pur- 
pose have been prepared. Insist on 
their use and help the dealer on this 
point if necessary. 

ce. Carry a reasonable stock of the 
material advertised. 

d. Devote a whole window to radio 
and use the window-display material 
furnished. 

e. Display the sign 

f. Get enthusiastic over the plan, even 
to the point of doing some direct-mail 
advertising your: 


The services of the three radio 
specialists were used in addition 
to that of the regular sales force. 
It was the function of these men 
to help the dealer to get his dem- 
onstration equipment in proper 
shape and to help train his clerks 
before the advertising campaign 
started. The dealer was asked by 
the sales force to sign a pledge in 
which he agreed to improve the 
demonstration of sets, to improve 
his selling talk, to carry a stock of 
the material and adopt the other 
points brought out in the stand- 
ardized sales talk. 

\ few days after the first full- 
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page advertisement, another one, 
under the title of “Pluck the Best 
Orchestra Seats Right Out of the 
Air,” was used and other big 
space followed during the follow- 
ing ten days. The result of the 
campaign has been excellent. Al- 
though the dealer as a rule does 
not care much about signing 
pledges in which he agrees to do 
certain things for the benefit of 
a product made by another man, 
more than 200 dealers in Greater 
New York did agree to tie up with 
the company, to use the window 
display and other service. 

Sales of the equipment adver- 
tised started to increase almost 
immediately after the first adver- 
tisement was released and accord- 
ing to an official of the Manhat- 
tan Electrital Supply Company, 
they are growing bigger every day. 

The experiences of this com- 
pany, in taking on responsibilities 
which are ordinarily considered 
to belong to the manufacturer, 
have proved once again that the 
progressive wholesaler can use 
modern advertising and _ sales 
methods to his own great advan- 
tage and to the advantage of the 
industry which he serves. 


Stanley Q. Grady with Dairy- 
men’s League 


Stanley Q. Grady, who for the last 
two years has directed the sales and ad 
vertising of Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
Inc., Fresno, Cal., throughout the world, 
has resigned to assume the position of 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Utica, N. 


Joins Story, Brooks & Finley 


Albert E. Story, who has been en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Philadel- 
phia for several years, has joined the 
Philadelphia office of Story, Brooks & 
Finley, Inc., publishers’ representatives. 


With Wichita, Kan., 
“Beacon” 


Ferd Reichmann, formerly with the 
Omaha, Neb., World-Herald, has become 
advertising manager of the Wichita, 
Kan., Beacon. 


Alfred J. Hart has joined Farquhar 
& Seid, Inc., San Francisco advertising 
agency, as vice-president. Until recently 
he was promotion director of the San 
Francisco Journal. 
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A Question on Catalogue 
Sizes 


Tue Moss-Cuase Co. 
Burrao, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are preparing for one of our 
clients a catalogue showing small hand 
tools used in sheet-metal trades. 

If you have any information that you 
could give us as to the standard size of 
catalogue page which is being used in 
the trade, we would appreciate it very 
much. We have been figuring on mak- 
ing this catalogue 8% x11, but if this 
size does not coincide with that in gen- 
eral use in the hardware trade, we can 
very easily adjust the size to meet the 
requirements of jobbers, salesmen, etc. 


Tue Moss-Cuase Co., 
D. E. Morris. 


HERE is no standard cata- 

logue size in the hardware 
trade. Most of the manufacturers 
in that field and others as well 
for that matter, largely follow 
their own inclinations. For ex- 
ample, an authority in the trade 
writes: “I have before me now 
the catalogues put out by about 
thirty different hardware jobbers 
from all parts of the country and 
set upon a shelf they look like a 
prize awkward squad. The page 
size of these catalogues runs any- 
where from 6 in. by 8% in. to 
83% in. by 11 in. I can say, how- 
ever, that 8% in. by 11 in. should 
be a fairly average size.” 

Another hardware executive 
tells us that: “There is no stand- 
ard size in the hardware field. 
The generally accepted sizes, how- 
ever, are 6 in. by 9 in., 7% in. by 
105% in, and 9 in. by 12 j in. There 
is a considerable variance in the 
sizes of jobbers’ catalogues, but 
most of them run approximately 
8% in. by 11 in.” 

The size recommended by the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents might also be given 
consideration. This is 7% in. by 
105% in—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Foamite-Childs Account for 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


The Foamite-Childs Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., fire protection engineers 
and manufacturers, has placed its ad- 
vertising o_eun with the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Inc. 
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Simmons-Boardman Publication 
to Change Name 


The name of the Railway Mainte. 
nance Engineer, publishéd by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing (Co., 
New York, will be changed to Railw; ay 
Engineering and Maintenance on Jan u- 
ary 1. At the same time, the number 
of editorial pages will be increased to 
permit the inclusion of more informa 
tion relative to the design, construction 
and maintenance of railway _ bridge, 
building and water service facilities 

Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance will continue to be published 
we in Chicago. 

. C. Koch has been appointed busi 
m. manager of this publication. Mr 
Koch is assistant to the vice-president of 
the Simmons-Boardman company. 


“Metropolitan Magazine” 
Receiver’s Hands 


Judge Julian W. Mack of the Un ut 
States District Court at New York | 
appointed Franklin Coe receiver of t 
Metropolitan Publications, Inc., pub- 
lisher of Metropolitan Magazine. Ir. 
Coe is president and publisher of Town 
and Country, New York. 

Judge Mack instructed Mr. Coe to 
continue the operation of the business 
until further orders from the court. No 
changes in the magazine are contem 
plated. 


Appointments by Des Moines 
“Register” and “Evening 
Tribune” 


John Cowles has been made associate 
publisher of the Des Moines, Ia., Rea 
ister and Evening Tribune; Harry T 
Watts has been made business manager 
in charge of national advertising, and 
F. R. Geneva, recently advertising man 
ager for the Des Moines Capital, has 
been appointed advertising manager in 
charge of local advertising. 


C. Monroe Smith with 
McGraw-Hill Co. 


C. Monroe Smith has been appointed 
eneral advertising manager of Electri: 
Reilway Journal and Bus Transporta- 
tion, published by the McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., New York, effective January 2 
Mr. Smith has been with the Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia, and for severa! 
years has been Eastern Advertising 
manager of that publishing company. 


Will Direct Chalmers Motor 
Car Sales 


J. E. Fields has been appointed d 
rector of sales for the Chalmers Moto: 
Car Company. He has a number « 
years’ experience as distributor an 
sales executive in the automotive field 
Most recently he has been with the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation and the 
Liberty Motor Car Company. 


} 
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To Railroad and Steamship Executives: 


Increased revenues for transportation lines are best 
fostered by whetting the public’s desire for travel. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin is co-operating with you 
in this direction by printing regularly the travel 
writings of Frank G. Carpenter, who is known as 
America’s foremost travel-writer. 

Half a million families in Philadelphia, Camden 
and their suburbs read The Bulletin every evening. 
They can be interested in travel over your lines. 

Dominate Philadelphia—Create maximum impres- 
sion at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads—The Bulletin. 


—— U. S. Post Office and A. B. C. reports of net paid 


i . : - . : 
B daily average circulation for six months ending Sep- 
a tember 30, 1922—485,145 copies a day. 
2 es The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 
anager larger than that of any other daily or Sunday news- 
home paper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
, has largest in America. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
th Dan A. CARROLL Verrew & CONKLIN, INO. Cc. L. Weaver 
150 Nassau Street 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verrep & ConkKLIN, INo. 
117 Lafayette Bivd. 
— SAN FRANCISCO 
ees ALLeN Hormann, Verrew & ConkKLIN, INc., 681 Market Street 
peste LONDON—M, Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8. W. 1 
ll Co., PARIS—Rar A. Wasupurn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
iry 2 (Copyright 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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Expansion! 


Today’s manufacturers are looking around for 
expansion. The market is crowded. Competition is 
keen. Total consumption is not increasing to any 
large degree. Thus the manufacturer who is looking 
for increased sales is confronted ‘with two problems: 


1. How much business can I expect to take away 
from my competitor? 


_ 2. Where can I go to establish a new market and 
increase the consumption of my product? 


The first is the old story of intensive sales effort; 
constant advertising; and constant watchfulness for 
the weak spot in your competition. 


The second—that is a problem every manufac- 
turer with foresight and vision into future merchan- 
dising is looking to. “Where can I go to establish 
a new market?” “Where can I go to increase the 
consumption of my product?” 


There is a market awaiting these manufacturers. 
A market where sales opportunity is as big and as 
broad as they wish to make it. Where brand pref- 
erence has not been adequately established and where 
favor for a product of real merit is comparatively 


easy to gain. 


The fact that the small town and rural market 
has not been easy to get to is no longer apparent. 
Manufacturers can obtain distribution, in fact they 
already have distribution in the small town market. 
If you work through jobbers of the Middle and 
Central States they will tell you that from 40 to 90 
per cent of their business is done with merchants in 
towns under 2,500 population. 


What the merchants of these towns need is ade- 
quate advertising support from manufacturers in 
order to move the goods off their shelves. And this 
support has never been given them in sufficient 
quantity to prove the productivity of their market. 


Think of It! 


You manufacturers of a product demanding mass 
market: for increased consumption! 52 per cent of 
your total advertising prospects, that is literate 
families, live in towns under 2,500 population and on 
rural routes.. 52 per cent of the units of sales (for 
the family is a buying unit) for food products, 
household equipment, cosmetics, and a dozen other 
classes, are in a market you have reached only 
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through the slop-over circulation you obtain from 
your list of women’s and general magazines. 


You want expansion—you want to dominate the 
market—you want to increase the total consumption 
of your class of product that you may benefit thereby. 


The Small Town Market 
Is What You Need 


Is your product handled through grocery stores? 
There are more than 5000 jobbers and wholesalers 
in this country who distribute their merchandise to 
the small town dealer. There are more than 74,000 
grocers in towns under 5,000 population who serve 
the small town and rural communities, where 52% 
of the families who may be reached through adver- 
tising live. There are more than 90,000 general 
stores in towns under 5,000 who also serve this 
market. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE is equipped to 
render to you the best service in merchandising to 
the small town rural market of any publication 
reaching this field. First: by giving you the mass 
eirculation necessary to develop sales. Second: 
by co-operating through jobbers and through local 
dealers in securing the distribution and spurring the 
dealers on to action. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE offers to manu- 
facturers who are looking for expansion of sales 
opportunity 1,500,000 small town and rural homes, 
80% of which are located in towns under 2,500 pop- 
ulation. Household will supplement the advertising 
you are now doing in the urban market by adding to 
and strengthening the circulation that is now going 
into the small towns, yet is ineffective because it 
does not give sufficient coverage to really develop 
a market for you. 


Are you interested in the small town market? Let 
us come to you and go over the merchandising pos- 
sibilities of this field. 


7% HOUSEHOLD 


Topeka, Kansas 
ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher LAILAH J. COOPER, Adv. Mgr. 


Ad. ertising Headquarters Eastern Office 
109 No. Dearborn Street 501 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, TI. New York City 


B. P. Bartlett, Special Representative 
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Successful Investors in Advertising 


are the “‘merchant princes” of the world 


They invest in advertising as judiciously as they invest in 
other first class securities—with scientific judgment, plac- 
ing the bulk of their business in those mediums which bring 
safe and profitable returns. 


The newcomer in any advertising field cannot do better 
than follow the lead of those experienced and successful 
advertisers whose business enterprises are monuments to 
their sound advertising investments. Where these in- 
vestors place the greater proportion of their advertising it 
is expedient for other advertisers to follow. 


1922 Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for eleven months of 1922 
is striking evidence of The Daily News’ leadership in the six-day 
field in the following important classifications: 


AUTOMOBILES Lines EDUCATIONAL Lines 
The Daily News First 542,670 The Daily News First 113,151 
The Daily Tribune next 492,578 The Daily Tribune next 88,206 


BOOKS “OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES 


The Daily News First 151,893 The Daily News First 702,493 
The Post next 83,730 The American next 226,202 


CHURCHES FOODSTUFFS 
The Daily News First 60,693 The Daily News First 656,487 
The Daily Tribune next 20,681 The American next 448,005 


CLOTHING FURNITURE 


The Daily News First 2,073,833 The Daily News First 717,811 
The Daily Tribune next 1,931,344 The Daily Tribune next 291,505 


DEPARTMENT STORES HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 


The Daily News First 4,863,484 The Daily News First 110,317 
The American next 2,242,822 The Daily Tribune next 71,588 


REAL ESTATE Lines 
The Daily News First 67,096 
The Daily Tribune next 56,084 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
The Daily News First 12,462,697 lines. 
The Daily Tribune next 9,551,238 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS—FIRST IN CHICAGO 


(Figures supplied by Advertising Record Co., an Independent audit service subscribed to by 
all Chicago newspapers.) 
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Making the Technical Product of 
General Interest 


Johns-Manville, Inc., in an All-Year Campaign Succeeds in Making the 
Public Think about Insulation as It Thinks about Clothes or Food 


By Roland Cole 


te morning, about a week 
igo, two men set out on a 
rabbit hunt. After tramping 
through the brush and over the 
hills for an hour or so, they came 
upon a spring with a masoned 
how! or reservoir, covered with 
a cobblestone house. It was 
quite evidently the water supply 
of some nearby farmhouse, as 
an intake pipe and valve were 
to be seen in the bowl of the 
spring. 

One of the men remarked to 
his companion : 

“This spring reminds me of the 
fact that two years ago I bought 
a farm near Philadelphia, where 
I was located at that time. I 
had had no experience of farm 
life, but liked the idea of living 
as far from the city as I could 
get. Once in possession of my 
country place, problems I had 
never thought of presented them- 
selves one after another—elec- 
tricity, heat in winter, running 
water, a bathroom, water supply. 

“I became a prospect for a self- 
contained electric light plant, 
wiring fixtures, a furnace, a 
reservoir tank with a _ gasoline 
engine for pumping water, piping, 
plumbing fixtures and much more. 
Where to get these things was 
beyond me. So I bought them 
Soy and made many mis- 
takes. 

“The experience contained a 
valuable lesson for me. I am now 
interested in a manufacturing 
business. 'We make a technical 
product, as you know, sold to in- 
dustrial plants and to home- 
owners as well. Our advertising 
to manufacturing concerns and 
the trade has been very success- 
ful, but I am by no means so 
well satisfied with our advertising 
to the consumer. Our potential 
market among consumers is large 


—every person who lives in his 
own or a rented house or on a 
farm could buy our goods—but 
people do not seem to be inter- 
ested. They should be just as in- 
terested in what our goods will do 
for them as I was in purchasing 
equipment for my farm. The trou- 
ble, I am convinced, is not so much 
with them as it is with me. How 
can I relate my product to their 
needs in such an interesting way 
that it will arouse in them a 
desire for further information 
about it?” 

The man to whom he made 
these remarks was a manufacturer 
also. His company was in the 
business of buying sheet brass 
and fabricating it for other con- 
cerns into various articles of mer- 
chandise, such as_ novelties, 
brackets, lamp sockets, candle- 
sticks, door latches and knockers 
and the like. His company was the 
manufacturing end for hundreds 
of other firms, some of which 
bought parts only and did their 
own assembling, while others pur- 
chased their products in finished 
form, packaged them under their 
own name and sold them to the 
public. 


AN UNHEEDING GENERAL MARKET 


He said in reply to the first 
speaker : 

“My problem is a little differ- 
ent from yours, but just as diffi- 
cult. You may be able to suggest 
a solution to it that may prove 
to be the solution of your own 
as well. We advertise now in 
many trade publications and at- 
tract much new business from 
established companies. But there 
is an army of inventors at work, 
scattered here and there among 
the public, and these people are 
bringing out new things all the 
time. We want them to know 
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about us. We would also like 
to have the general public asso- 
ciate our name with fabricated 
brass articles, just as a matter of 
good-will for us. But how to 
make the subject, which is more 
or less technical, interesting to the 
general public, is beyond me. Our 
company and its facilities should 
be of vital interest to inventors 
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ample, on the many ways in which 
lead enters into the daily life of 
humanity. The General Electri 
Company made a fascinating stor 
out of the work of its researc 
laboratories and the benefits th 
the public derives from 
Mazda lamp in better lighting « 
the saving of fuel. Just as i 
teresting is the General Elec 
Company’s curre 
campaign on bei! 
house-wiring i 
which a -subject t 
was formerly ren 
and unattractive 
the average hor 
owner now seer 
worth thinking al 
seriously. 

There may have 
been a time when the 
makers of Hoffman 
valves felt that the 
general public could 
never be induced to 
think about valves on 
radiators, but few 
people who own house- 
heating systems are 
able to pass over the 
company’s present se- 
ries of advertisements 
without some flicker 
of interest in the ac- 
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HOW JOHNS-MANVILLE TELLS ITS TECHNICAL STORY 


THE NON-TECHNICAL PUBLIC 


and about-to-be-formed concerns 
looking for a manufacturing de- 
partment. But ‘should be’ is not 
‘would be’ unless I can find a way 
to awaken their interest and stim- 
ulate their imagination.” 

Many manufacturers of tech- 
nical products that may be sold 
to the general public are con- 
fronted with precisely this same 
difficulty. There are many ad- 
vertising campaigns now running 
that offer plenty of evidence by 
way of proof that technical prod- 
ucts can be made extremely in- 
teresting to the general reader. 
There is the campaign of the 
National Lead Company, for ex- 


tivities of the Hoff- 
man imps. The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber 
Co. talks about Good- 
year belts, the Texas 
Company about oil and 
gasoline, du Pont 
about chemicals, Rob- 
bins & Myers about motors and 
fans, and all of these subjects 
used to be as far off as specific 
gravity and the binomial theorem. 

Insulation to prevent loss of 
heat seems at first thought to be 
a subject calculated to make some 
people ardently desire to think of 
something else. It is technical. 
Engineers might possibly neglect 
their food or personal appearance 
to ponder about it, one thinks, but 
the average citizen would not have 
to stuff his ears with wax to resist 
the siren call to calculate heat 
losses. Yet the subject is one of 
considerable importance to every 
man who buys fuel for heating. 
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He should be just as completely 
interested in it as he is in the 
price of coal. 

Down in the cellar is a furnace. 
Its function is to heat the house 
by steam, hot water or hot air. 
The heat is conveyed to the radi- 
ators Or registers by pipes. Heat 
generated at the furnace, which 
fails to arrive at the radiator or 
register is lost. It is lost some- 
where between the furnace and 
the radiator, The heat before 
being lost was produced in the 
furnace by costly coal. If heat 
loss could be prevented, less coal 
would be required to heat the 
house, 

The pipes which convey the 
heat run from the furnace along 
the cellar up through the walls 
to the radiators or registers. If 
the pipes are bare or uncovered, 
they continually give off heat in 
the cellar and between the walls, 
where the heat is not wanted. 
Covering the pipes with adequate 
insulation would prevent heat loss. 

Insulation is the product. Its 
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use and function have been briefly 
stated. The statement presents ' 
the proposition in its simplest form 
without complication or embellish- 
ment. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., maker of 
Improved Asbestocel Insulation, has 
considered how it could make this 
proposition interesting to the gen- 
eral public. Its researches in the 
field of industrial heat and power 
saving provide it with an impos- 
ing array of data upon which to 
draw at need. 

The problem of making this 
proposition generally interesting is 
no different, in the beginning, 
from making any other technical 
proposition interesting, always pro- 
vided that the product is one 
which the public can buy, directly 
or indirectly. 

Realizing first of all that the 
product, Asbestocel Insulation, 
was not beautiful or interesting in 
itself, and would not sell itself 
on its appearance, as a phono- 
graph or camera might, the com- 
pany subordinated the product to 
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the idea of saving fuel and set 
about finding a number of human 
situations where warmth in the 
home, or the lack of it, touches 
the lives of the greatest number 
of home-owners in the most vital 
way. 

One of the commonest situations 
to be found is the warm cellar 
and cold house in winter—the 
condition which causes so many 
people to exclaim in despair, “I 
wish we lived in the cellar—it’s 
the warmest place in the house!” 
So the company pictured just such 
a scene—dinner in the cellar. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones have invited the 
Smiths to dinner. There the four 
of them sit at the table in the 
cellar all in evening dress. In 
the background stands the fur- 
nace with its appurtenances. The 
rough stone walls, the small cel- 
lar window, the ash barrel, a 
swing shelf, boards standing in 
the corner and the unfinished 
stairway make a rude contrast 
with the dinner party, the snowy 
linen, silver candelabra and cut 
glass. Down the stairs comes the 
butler with the first course. 

No one can look at the scene 
without being drawn into it, it 
comes pretty close to everybody. 
One might not be interested in 
insulation, as such, but it is al- 
most impossible to avoid being 
interested in such a situation as 
entertaining friends at dinner in 
the cellar. There is nothing tech- 
nical about that and the beholder’s 
imagination gets a wonderful start 
which leads him inevitably from 
the consideration of the scene to 
the way out—namely, insulate 
with Improved Asbestocel. 


APPEALS TO THE AVERAGE MAN 


A normal human being can be 
interested in anything, no matter 
how technical the subject may be 
and no matter how averse he may 
be to the consideration of tech- 
nical matters, by plunging him 
into a difficulty and leaving him 
to work his way out of it. That 
is exactly what this “dinner in 
the cellar” argument does to the 
average man. 

Another situation which proved 
to be equally effective in catching 
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the interest of the man who be- 
lieves insulation should be left to 
the engineers is the “Eskimo 
Breakfast.” This was pictured 
as vividly as the “dinner in the 
cellar.” The motif of one is 
cozy comfort—of the other chat- 
tering misery. There is in the 
background a scene from Eskimo- 
land—ice-huts, furs, snow and 
dogs. 
the foreground is an Ameri- 
can family at breakfast—father, 
mother, sister, brother and baby. 
They sit about the breakfast table 
bundled to the ears in wraps. 

While there are comparatively 
few people who have ever enter- 
tained guests in the cellar, the 
number who regularly indulge in 
Eskimo breakfasts are doubtless 
legion. Is there a person any- 
where who has not at some time 
or other got out of bed on a zero 
morning and exhausted wits and 
vocabulary in a fruitless effort to 
resuscitate a moribund furnace 
fire? Or who is there who has 
not had an experience at some 
time or other with the furnace 
that burns brightly, and even 
roars, but which is unable to get 
enough heat into the radiators or 
through the registers to take the 
chill off the house until the morn- 
ing meal is well over and father 
or husband has departed for the 
office? Or again, a well-known 
line of winter conversation often 
met with in the temperate zone is, 
“Br-r-r, this house is like an ice- 
box!” Insulation for a_ heating 
system would not seem to have 
anything in common with an ice- 
box, but the company shows thx 
prospect an illustration of a house- 
hold refrigerator with the com 
partments built to resemble th 
rooms of a house, with the caption, 
“If your house is an ice-box read 
this,” and relates the technical 
problem of insulation immediately 
to a fact of everyday life. 

The whole problem of interest 
ing people in a technical product 
is to relate that product in a very 
intimate way with human needs 
It may be hard to convince a man 
that the reason he cannot make 
his furnace heat his house is be- 

(Continued on page 33) 


Prominently pictured in 
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We said this on October 19; 


—and in less than a month and a 
half, without sensational promotion, 


—we have actually increased our 
paid-in-advance circulation in 


Missouri by 688. 


—Meantime, there has been a gain 
of 5306 in total paid-in-advance 
subscriptions. 


On October 19 we had 


286,584 


On December 4 we had 


291,890 


In planning your 1923 advertising, 
use the publications which = ne 
lead and are growing steadily. 
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FARMERS OF 
THE NEXT GENERATION 


Will They Be Business Farmers 
or Economic Liabilities ? 


HE next generation of farmers are the sons 
of the farmers of our day. Not all will 
remain on the farm. Most of them will. 


Will they be more successful than their dads? 
If they are better trained in the economics ot 
cheaper production and better marketing, yes. 


It is a part of the permanent editorial policy 
of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman to point 
out the possibilities of business farming as a 
career for the farm boy. 


Through its boys’ department the farm boy is 
aided early in life to decide on his life’s work. 
The basic principles of business-like farm 
operation are implanted in his mind in a spirit 
of interested helpfulness. 


Such boys will not make mis-fit farmers. They 
will help raise the entire structure of agricul- 
ture to a new level of prosperity. 


AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES ~ 
CARL WILLIAMS 
~ Editor ~ 
Edgar T. Bell, Adv.Mor. ‘\ OKlahoma City,Okla 
— @. 
E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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cause his furnace and the pipe 
lines leading from it to the radi- 
ators or registers are not covered 
with the right kind of insulation. 
This may be entirely beyond his 
comprehension. He may be dis- 
posed to doubt the soundness of 
such an argument, and to lay the 
blame on the furnace because the 
manufacturer installed it without 
insulation. He is not an engineer 
and has never studied insulation. 
When he bought the furnace he 
was given to understand that it 
would heat his house. No one said 
anything to him about insulation 
then. Why should it be up to 
him to go to the expense of in- 
sulating it now? If insulation is 


necessary, why is not that strictly 
up to the furnace manufacturer? 


THE TECHNICAL PROBLEM HAS BEEN 
HU MANIZED 


Thus might a selling talk about 
insulation, as such, fail to con- 
vince. But when a. home-owner 
is asked to think of insulation in 
terms of clothes—the human body 
was not created with clothes, and 
the heat from the body has to be 
conserved, or held in, in cold 
weather with overcoats, shawls 
and other wraps—insulation takes 
on a different meaning. Tell him 
to put an overcoat on his heating 
system, or to blanket his pipes and 
boiler, and his experience as a 
human being is ready to confirm 
the reasonableness of the proposi- 
tion, 

One of the arguments prepared 
for this campaign on Asbestocel 
Insulation depicts a man leading 
his furnace into a clothing store 
and presenting it to one of the 
salesmen to be fitted with an over- 
coat. Another refers to clothing 
for a heating system in a still 
more interesting way by compar- 
ing a good all-wool overcoat or 
suit with good insulation. “Buy 
some warm clothes for your heat- 

plant now” the prospect is 
told. “Your plumber or. steam- 
fitter will tell you that quality in 
clothes for your heating plant 
differs just as much as quality in 
clothing for yourself. Improved 
Asbestocel is just like an all-wool 
suit or overcoat that holds in 
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maximum heat and keeps you 
warm and comfortable.” An il- 
lustration accompanying this argu- 
ment shows three animated fur- 
naces—Mr. and Mrs. Furnace, 
with little Willie Furnace—walk- 
ing down the street and stopping 
before the Johns-Manville win- 
dow. They are cold and bare and 
manifest keen interest in the 
various types of insulation ex- 
hibited in the window. 

Getting a prospect interested in 
insulation by talking food is an- 
other way in which the company 
brought its message home close 
to the general reader. The fur- 
nace is referred to as a coal eater, 
as being hungry, as having an in- 
satiable appetite and is pictured 
as a devouring monster which no 
amount of fuel can satisfy. 

Other arguments, equally inter- 
esting, compare a heating system 
to Baron Munchausen’s horse, 
which had been cut in two and 
therefore could not drink enough 
water to satisfy its thirst, because 
all the water taken in poured out 
again. Another talks fuel waste, 
saying: “It takes a million years 
to make a piece of coal and only 
a minute to waste it.” Still an- 
other points out that uncovered 
pipes are equivalent to having 
radiators on the outside of houses 
for heating all outdoors. 

The Asbestocel campaign was 
well organized from start to fin- 
ish. The arguments were worked 
up into page advertisements and 
appeared in mediums of general 
circulation. Newspaper advertise- 
ments for the use of dealers, 
poster enlargements of the na- 
tional copy, booklets and mailing 
folders for the consumer and 
dealer, estimate sheets and other 
data were prepared and dis- 
seminated. Every detail connected 
with the campaign was merchan- 
dised intensively to the sales or- 
ganization. 

During the summer, a period in 
which it has heretofore been 
thought impossible to advertise 
insulation, copy was run which 
made the reader visualize the com- 
ing cold and urged him to act 
before he was confronted by the 
immediate necessity. 
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Results have « been. excellent. 
Ordinarily; Asbestocel enjoys a 
sales season that runs from Sep- 
tember or October, reaches its 
peak in the winter and runs out 
in early spring. The present ,cam- 
paign began in January, 1922, and 
ran throughout the year. Many of 
the advertisements appeared dur- 
ing the: summer. months’ when 
people’ are inclined to think of 
anything but house-heating sys- 
tems. By reason of the campaign 
the summer slump was bridged 
over this year and the Asbestocel 
factories have been running be- 
hind on orders. 





Advertising Used to Market 
“Brownie” Sweaters 


Direct-mail advertising and periodicals 
are being used by the Leo Brown Co., 
Inc., New York, in an advertising cam- 
paign on its recently trade-marked 
“Brownie” sweaters for ladies and chil- 

ren. 

“The name ‘Brownie,’” the company 
informs Printers’ Ink, “will be gradu- 
ally brought into play so tha: the con- 
sumer will ask for the article by name. 
At the present time, only women’s and 
children’s sweaters are hohe featured, 
with the ‘Brownie’ label on, but later 
on, bathing suits, men’s and _ boys’ 
sweaters, and perhaps ties will be 
added.” 

Furthermore, the company states that 
its business, which is conducted. princi- 
pally . through retailers. is _ solicited 
through advertising only. 


John J. Mead, Sr., Has Owner- 
ship of Erie, Pa., “Times” 


John J. Mead, Sr., has purchased the 
outstanding stock of The Times Pub- 
lishing Company, Erie, Pa., and is now 
in complete ng ny | of that company 
which publishes the Erie Times. At a 
meeting of the company’s directors Mr. 
Mead, Sr., was elected president and 
treasurer and John J. Mead, Jr., vice- 
president and secretary. Mr. Mead, 
Sr., was one of the founders of the 
Erie _Times which was established 
thirty-four years ago. 


J. A, Brogdon with Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers 


J.-A. Brogdon has been appointed 
sales manager of Sun-Maid_ Raisin 
Growers, Inc., Fresno, Cal. He suc- 
ceeds Stanley Q. Grady, whose appoint- 
ment as sales and advertising director 
of the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., is reported elsewhere 
in this issue of Printers’ Ink. Mr. 
Brogdon was formerly western man- 
ager of the Poster Advertising Com- 
pany. 
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Exclusive Use of Photographic 
Model Upheld 


The Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York has refused to set aside a 
{pignes for $2,864.83 obtained by the 

itzgerald Mig. Co. against Mollie 
King, a motion picture actress, for 
breach of a contract for the exclusive 
use of her photograph in advertising 
the Star Electric Vibrator. The com 
pany claimed that it had paid $1,000 for 
the exclusive use of the photograph for 
one year, and that during the life oj 
the ‘contract Miss King permitted her 
portrait to be used by the Wells & Rich 
ardson Company as the “Diamond Dye 
Girl”; also that her publicity agent used 
her photographs in many publications in 
connection with her activities. Judg 
ment was taken by default, but permis 
sion to defend the action was granted 
later upon appeal. The defense that 
the use of her photograph in other ad 
vertising made her more widely known, 
and increased her value as an advertis 
ing feature, was overruled, and the 
judgment sustained. 





Newspaper Representatives in 
Chicago Elect Officers 


F. E. Crawford, Western representa 
tive of the New York Evening Journal 
was elected president of the News 
paper Representatives Association of 
Chicago at the annual meeting of the 
association, December 11. Other offi 
cers elected for 1923 are: H. W. King 
Prudden, King & Prudden, vice-presi 
dent; Berry Stevens, Howland & How 
land, secretary; H. Edmund Scheerer 
treasurer; director for two years Robert 

Flaherty, New York Tribune; di 
rector for one year, W. H. Stockwell 


W. G. Woodward -to Join 


Gravure Service Corporation 
William G. Woodward has been ap 
pointed vice-president and advertising 
director of the Gravure Service Cor 
poration, New York, effective January 





“1. Mr. Woodward has been advertis 


ing manager of the New York America 
and of the New York World. He is 
now with the New York Tribune as 
manager of local advertising. 


H. G. Dart with Hoyt’s 


Service 

Harry Grant Dart has joined Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., New York, as art di- 
rector. Mr. Dart, who founded the 
Independent Studios, New York, has 
been with the New York World and 
Herald, and the Amsden Studios 
Cleveland, as art director. 





Ethridge Company. Increases 


Staff 

The Ethridge Company, New York, 
has made the following additions to its 
art staff: B. Whatley, M, Flaum, 
W. W,. Rosenthal, J. F. Blood, and 
W. Brooks. 


—-----—— 
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CRITICISM 
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Vanity 
Fair 














An unpublished portrait of Jean Cocteau, by Léon Bakst 


ANITY FAIR numbers among its contribu- 

tors such critics of literature as Cocteau, 
Tzara, Walpole, Brandes. Of music—Satie, Ernest 
Newman, Auric. Of art—Clive Bell, Ojetti, Roger 
Fry. These men are as representative of European 
criticism as our contributors Alexander Woollcott, 
Deems Taylor, Kenneth McGowan, Gilbert Seldes 
and Paul Rosenfield are of American... By such 
authoritative treatment of art, letters and the 
general interests of cultivated people, Vanity Fair 
does more than reflect the tastes of an influential 
class—to an unusual degree it molds and directs 


those tastes. @ z z z 2 ze 








VANITY FAIR 
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Silk Industry Gets 
Free Advertising from 
the Government 


HE silk industry has been 
enjoying the privilege of 
having about 10,000,000 letters 
every business day in the week 
carry a message about an exposi- 
tion that it is to hold in New York 
during the month of February. 

This message is given in a can- 
cellation mark made on the face 
of envelopes passing through New 
York City, and it reads as follows: 

“International Silk Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, February 
5 to 15, 1923.” 

It was on December 1 that mail 
canceled in the New York post- 
office first carried this advertising. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral H. H. Billany informs Print- 
ers’ INK that it is planned to 
use this same cancellation mark 
until February 15, 1923, at the 
New York post-office. 

In an endeavor to ascertain why 
the silk industry should be so 
seemingly favored in having the 
mail of great numbers of people 
and businesses carry its advertis- 
ing Printers’ INK made inquiry 
through the Postmaster General. 
H. H. Billany, fourth assistant 
postmaster general, made the fol- 
lowing answer to that inquiry: 

“IT beg to advise you that in 
May, 1922, a special Act was 
passed by Congress, authoriz- 
ing the Postmaster General to 
grant permission for use in first 
and second-class post-offices of 
special dies to operate on cancel- 
ing machines, under such rules 
and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, for advertising purposes. 

“Since the passage of the Act, 
as liberal a policy as possible un- 
der its terms has been pursued, 
authority for special dies adver- 
tising various projects having 
been granted upon application, if 
the legends desired were appro- 
priate and not in conflict with the 
intent of the law. 

“Mr. Charles H. Green, man- 
ager of the Second International 
Silk Exposition, requested some 
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time ago the privilege of operating 
dies in the New York City office 
advertising the Silk Exposition, 
which request was granted. 

“It may be stated further for 
your information that all special 
dies operating on canceling ma- 
chines throughout the postal ser- 
vice are paid for by the organiza- 
tions «interested. Dies bearing 
some legend in the interest of the 
postal service are, of course, paid 
for out of an appropriation under 
the control of the Post-Office De- 
partment. ‘ 

“Tt has not been the policy of 
the department to extend the privi- 
lege for the use of special dies 
to one industry or organization 
to the exclusion of others, no ap- 
plication having been denied if 


a————~—-- 
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ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE 
SILK EXPOSITION 


the legend suggested was suitable, 
and the machines at the office at 
which the dies were desired to 
operate were free to perform that 
service. 

“Upon the expiration of the 
period for which permission has 
been granted to operate special 
dies now in use or for which 
permission has been granted, in- 
cluding the dies advertising the 
International Silk Exposition, fur- 
ther authority will be withheld for 
the use of special dies on cancel- 
ing machines until the depart- 
ment sees fit to remove those, 
which it has recently purchased, 
bearing the legend ‘Register or 
Insure Valuable Mail.’ 

“It is hoped that this explana- 
tion will make clear to you thé 
conditions under which special 
dies are permitted to operate on 
Government owned canceling ma- 
chines advertising various proj- 
ects.” 


The Ferry-Hanly Advertising ( 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has added Miss 
Elise Guignon to its staff. Miss Guig 
non was formerly with the Kansas ( ity 
Journal and Post. 
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ROM the Carlton in London to the 
Ritz in Paris, from the gambling 
salons at Deauville to a bullfight at 
Biarritz, W. J. Locke’s new novel in 


a" Harper’s Bazar runs its course—and 
L sagge Henry Raleigh has gone abroad to get 
ng ma the right atmosphere in his illustrations 
dh edi for Locke’s new romance. 


="| Harpers’ Basar 
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William H. Little, Vice Pres., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


? 


IX years traveling the 

country over wherever oil 
was produced, refined and 
marketed—and four years res- 
idence in Oklahoma among 
the big western producers 
and refiners—that is the back- 
ground for every recommen- 
dation made by Mr. Little. 


Also graduate Western Re 
serve University with several 
years newspaper and general 
advertising experience. 
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“( NETTING the data—facts, photos 

and figures—to help the advertiser 

sell hundreds of millions of dollars of 

equipment to the oil industry—that’s 
my job. 

“I’ve been out here at Tulsa, Okla., 
headquarters of the industry's greatest 
activity for four years as resident vice 
president. Part of my time is supposed 
to be given to the sale of advertising 
space to local prospects but most of it, 
together with all the time of an assist- 
ant, is given over to digging out the 
hard facts on which you, the sales and 
advertising men base sales campaigns 
to the oil industry. 


“We have gathered from this office 
hundreds of pages of data on most 
every type of equipment used in pro- 
ducing and refining and have backed it 
up with more than a thousand photo- 
graphs of equipment in actual use”. 


NOTE:—All this data and much more on producing, 
refining and marketing of oil are available on request 
at any of our offices. 
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OU may have a perfect mastery 

of the statistics regarding any 
publication and still know very little 
about it. Far more important than 
circulation and distribution is the 
reader interest in the publication. 
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Farm Life, with nearly a million readers, but 
strategically located to provide an even = 
coverage of every agricultural neigh- - 
borhood, is statistically safe from attack. for 
But even more important is the genuine se 
reader interest and goodwill that results —. 
from the insight into the farmer’s needs inf 
and desires which its editors have. bes 
THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING will 
COMPANY dige 

Advertising Representatives "7 

THE JAMES, M. RIDDLE COMPANY ae 
New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Cleveland sae 
Kansas City San Fraticisco ae 
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Giving Still-Life Interiors Added 


Interest 


There Are Litthe Humanizing Touches Which Practically Transform 
the Conventional Views of Rooms, Halls, Gardens, When 
Figures Are Not Employed 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


pac the effect on the ad- 
vertising department, when the 
president of the company read the 
riot act in this fashion: “We have 
been advertising for two years and 
the manner of our advertising has 


not changed materially in that 
period. We find it necessary, 
true, to show interior views of 
rooms in homes. Our product 


makes this compulsory. And we 
show one room in every display. 
I want to make a confession; it 
may be due to the fact that I have 
little or no artistic imagination, 
but I have been unable to tell 
one room from another, without 
the greatest concentration. Last 
month’s illustration seems a rep- 


lica of the one that went be- 
fore and the one that follows 
after. They are just rooms, and 


however attractive they may be 
as to fittings, I experience great 
difficulty in discovering sufficient 
individuality in them. And I be- 
lieve this is detrimental to the 
best interests of our advertising. 
People will never know when the 
new advertisement appears and 
will not read our messages, be- 
cause they will assume they have 
digested that advertisement be- 
fore.” 

The criticism, we believe, was a 
valid one. Still-life studies of in- 
teriors are of two classes, the 
merely passive and the type which 
includes some added, subtle in- 
gredient, guaranteed to inject new 
life, new inspirational matter into 
every new composition. In short, 
a still-life view of this kind can 
be more than a mere view of a 
room. It may possess the element 
of life through the power of sug- 
gestion. And very often figures 
should not be included. They are 
apt to detract from the product 
and from the true salesmanship of 
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the scene. They can become a dis- 
turbing element. 

Just what do we mean by the 
mysterious added ingredient, with 
the strange power of injecting life 
where life, as exemplified in the 
human figure, is not? 


A LESSON FROM THE STAGE 


Belasco has always succeeded in 
accomplishing this, if we may be 
permitted to digress. 

Every stage set, by this master 
of stage craft, is a living thing, 
before any actor comes upon the 
stage. Nor are these results ac- 
cidental. Mr. Belasco studies 
them as carefully as any other 
part of his art and his produc- 
tions. 

To illustrate: 

In one famous play, a morning 
room was shown, at break of 
dawn. It was almost wholly in 
shadow, with furnishings indis- 
tinctly traced. But through the 
curtains of one window, a blaze 
of brilliant sunshine was filtered. 
It was no more than a thin spray 
of light, but it immediately hu- 
manized and enlivened that room, 
prior to the coming on of the 
actors. 

At another time, and in a more 
recent play, an interior is the liv- 
ing and work room of a girl dress- 
maker whose house is situated in 
a seafaring village, peopled by the 
folk of the sea. In a dozen subtle 
ways, Mr. Belasco sets his stage 
with so much interest, that the 
room “lives” despite the absence 
of actors. Never for a moment 
does the eye grow restless or 
bored. 

Advertising very often has the 
same problems to face. 

And advertising has its stage, 
upon which settings are placed. 
Some are dull, lifeless and lacking 
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in interest, because there are no 
figures, Others, despite this handi- 
cap, throb with life and animation. 
The absence of figures is never 
felt. They are suggested, as in 
the case of the Belasco set. A 
wonderful old clock, the model of 
a four-master on a shelf, portraits 
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characters might well disturb some 
set advertising principle. Yet, un- 
embellished as to people, they can 
become monotonous and the poor- 
est form of advertising. 

The possibilities of doing it the 
right way are practically without 
limit, and a study of some of 

these methods is at 
once reassuring and 








entertaining. 

Blabon Art Lino 
leums use interiors 
and seldom are fig- 
ures introduced. But 
we have never seen a 
Blabon room that did 
not teem with anima- 
tion and with unusual 
interest. 

A nursery. How 
could this subject be 
handled, for example? 
The Blabon method 
is simple enough. In 
the first place, the 





for One or Two Persons 
Serves by Duy and by Nugbt 
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BAG AND OVERCOAT HAVE SUGGESTED LIFE IN WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN A LISTLESS SCENE 


of fine old characters on the 
walls, the very “human quality” of 
quaint chairs, a phonograph, a bird 
in its cage, supply the elements of 
life, tell the character of the occu- 
pants. 

The portraits of ancient sea 
captains would have been enough. 
They were a surprisingly active 
property, with each face becoming 
a live note in a stage unoccupied 
by actors. 

There are many calls for in- 
teriors in advertising. Manufac- 
turers of furniture, of wallpaper, 
of carpets and rugs and linoleum 
and lamps and pianos and a hun- 
dred other articles, must show 
such scenes. To people them with 


It Also Solves the Guest Problem 


The Modern Davenport Bed Provides Comfortable Sleeping Accommodations 


fast that is not afl. for on 





very latest styles in 
furnishing a room of 
this character are in- 
troduced. Any mother 
would be interested 
because of the sug- 
gestions given for 
dressing a nursery. 
The cradle, the chairs, 
tables, book-case, Pr 
tures, etc., are all j 
the novelty spirit, fe 
since they are very 
new and innovational, 
they attract attention 
The room is in itsclf 
a helpful picture for any woman 
who has in mind dressing a 
nursery. 

Life? Yes, as expressed in the 
design of the wallpaper. There is 
a frieze of marching wooden 
soldiers, elephants, tigers, all of 
the marvels of the zoo and in 
brilliant colors. The very latest 
thing in fireplace enclosures and 
screen is identified with the illus- 
tration. A little Dutch girl in her 
wooden shoes and flaring skirt 
smiles out from it. A breath of 
air at the window keeps the cur- 
tains astir. Everywhere life is 
expressed. 

Thus it is accomplished—by the 
often little added features which 
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Growth 


The actual difference between 
the Cosmopolitan print order 
and the last A. B. C. audit state- 
ment fortwelvemonths was 9.2%. 


Taking 1og to be conservative, the fol- 
lowing table estimates the net paid circu- 
lation on Cosmopolitan for the issues of 
October, November and December, 1922, 
and January, 1923. 


Est. Audited 


Print Net Paid 
October 1922 1,139,000 1,025,100 
November 1922 1,129,000 1,016,100 
December 1922 1,175,000 1,057,500 
January 1923 1,185,000 1,066,500 


Advance information received from our Circulation Sta- 
tistical Department indicates that these estimated figures 


are extremely conservative. 


Fiction Interprets Life ® 
| 
America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Brap A. C. G. HamMMesrane J. J. Barnart 
Fastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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mean the living presence of peo- 
ple and their occupancy of that 
room. Light, of course, always 
means animation and the near ex- 
istence of life. 

Some of the most compelling of 
the still-life studies for Bruns- 
wick phonograph advertising, have 
depended almost entirely upon 
different effects of light. The 
machine in a dark corner, a win- 
dow, partly open, curtains, and a 
shaft of sunshine through the 
shadows! And beyond, the mere 
hint of another room, brilliantly 
illuminated. These are the fac- 
tors of making a mere interior, 
barren of figures, throb with life. 

A log fire, humming and crack- 
ling on a hearth, in an Armstrong 
linoleum illustration of a dining- 
room interior, was quite sufficient 
to indicate that soon people would 
come romping in, eager for 
warmth and welcome. 

Perhaps the most subtle series 
of the kind ever devised has been 
used by the Davenport Bed Mak- 
ers of America in a year’s cam- 
paign. The originals are all 
drawn, and their technique alone 
is a wonderful asset. But mark 
how the added touch can bring a 
listless room to life: You see: a 
sitting-room, fireplace, the usual 
accessories and the davenport bed 
in the foreground. On it, a mere 
touch of color, is a sewing basket, 
a ball of yarn, knitting needles, a 
pair of half-mended socks. Home- 
ly, yes. But it tells the story of 
living occupants of that house 
and work, dropped for a moment. 
The figure is not necessary. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
stances of this, in a large and very 
commendable series, is a picture 
of a snug hallway, and a library, 
in which the davenport is well 
displayed. On the davenport you 
find an overcoat, a traveling bag, 
a soft felt hat, and a dress suit- 
case. They have been hurriedly 
dropped there and their owner has 
gone farther on, into the house. 
But their presence suggests the 
story to be told of perhaps an un- 
expected guest, a shortage of bed- 
rooms, and the faithful davenport, 
ready, on call, to be transformed 
into a bed for the newcomer. The 
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little vignette in lighter tones of 
crayon, below, shows the same 
davenport, ready for him. 

Around such picture details, the 
reader can weave his own story, 
his own sentimental or practical 
bit of copy. Figures would not 
have helped. They would have 
proved a distraction. 

In this age, beauty and modern- 
ity of furnishings can be made to 
take the place of figures and their 
animation, as we have cited in the 
case of the Blabon picture of the 
still-life study of a nursery. For 
it is an age of pride in such mat- 
ters. Home owners are continu- 
ally looking for suggestions. A 
modern, last-minute interior, com- 
plete, is news to a very large pro- 
portion of people. 

“I would like a room just like 
that,” is the expression we so 
often hear. And the print is ac- 
tually used as a buying guide. 

A very successful Blabon in- 
terior, and one that brought in 
many letters from readers, con- 
cerned an unusually novel break- 
fast room. Its floor was of red 
tile, and its oval windows looked 
out on a charming garden. 

The furniture was done in a 
peculiar shade of green. So won- 
derful was the dressing of- this 
room, that figures would have de- 
tracted rather than added. Women 
cut the page from magazines and 
investigated. How could such a 
room be duplicated? Certainly, 
the product could give that red 
tile effect. 


VITRALITE INTERIORS HAVE LIFE 
AND WARMTH 


In the advertising of Vitralite, 
the manufacturer looks upon in 
terior scenes as of such great im- 
portance, that a famous artist has 
been given the assignment of a 
series of exquisite paintings. And 
he is a figure artist, too! But 
when talent of this character sets 
to work on interiors, they are very 
apt to be distinctive. Here is a 
case where technique provides the 
essential quality. When a figuré 
is introduced, it is so small, so 
much in the background, that you 
scarcely see it at first glance. 
Artistry, manner of handling, 
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‘com: Forty yearsago Minneapo- 
ast lis had a population of 
is 48,000. The Journal was 
.” a four page paper. There 
bbe. } was practically no adver- 
con- tising. On Saturday the 
fred issue was eight pages. The 
_ circulation was six thou- 
a sand. In forty years 
ays Minneapolis has become 
vor a city of 400,000, and the 


ioe. circulation of the Journal 


red has grown to 130,000 on 
| Sunday. 
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The Salesman who has t 
Cultivate cannot compel 
spends his ti 
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UT of 2,347 salesmen employed The 
O by leading concerns in 27 lines.of prev: 

business during the year 1921, sales: 
1,482 of them have already failed! This his me 
is 63 per. cent, nearly two men failing ™@ S 
for every one that made good! ning. 

This is an alarming condition. It is 

. one of the reasons why it costs more to %8° 
sell so many things than it costs to pro- '™& - 
duce them. It represents a loss of hun- “ 
dreds upon hundreds of dollars to busi- 2° 
ness concerns, because it is conceded now ™ If 
that the cost of employing, training and | 
carrying a salesman who fails runs all ; 
the way from $500 to $1,500 per man. Tot 
Is it any wonder that the men. who are 
holding the bag are beginning to ask 
uestions? Is it any wonder concerns like 
e Todd Pentactegrank Comneny and 







































THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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low, Harrow, Sow and 


bith the Salesman who 
[ARVESTING 


«¢«’ \OUNDS reasonable,” you say, but what 
are you doing about it? Do you know 
what percentage of your salesmen’s time 

is Productive? What percentage of all your 
prospects they are able to cover, what per- 
centage of these they sell, how many buy your 
kind of goods from you alone? How fast do 
they travel and how many prospects can they 
see in a day? Is your general percentage of 
sales cost going up or down? 
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’ Perhaps this so-called “mortality” of sales- 
4 men is your fault, after all. In a factory, you 
ne would not expect a mechanic to spend any 
s time looking for work—he concentrates in 

making the goods; both men and machines 
a are employed continuously in actual produc- 


tion. So why ask a salesman to do all the 
rough-hewing which paves the way for a 
sale? 


If the answers to these questions do not sat- 

isfy you, let us suggest that you consider the 

remedy which many other concerns have 

found effective—continuous Business Paper 

advertising in papers of A.B.P. character. It 

} calls on the same men your salesmen see; it is A 

. concentrated on actual buyers; there is no . PA 

waste circulation; it is 100% germane to the . p 

business of the readers; it has unparalleled ° 

| elements of interest and appeal; it gets 

re sults. “Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 


Inc.” means proven cir- 


For your own sake, see to it that this quick, (jin, PLUS the 
efficient, economical sales machine is fully  dighest standards in all 
utilized to help your salesmen during 1923. other departments. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - New York 
NC. 54 different fields of industry 
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therefore, is still another means 
of arriving at an end. 

Interiors done in the wood en- 
graving process are selected for a 
like reason. Any individuality 
expressed in technique is almost 
as good. as the other expedients 
mentioned here. But there must 
be some one element if monotony 
is to be avoided. 

An advertising illustration of a 
bedroom, to make a certain type 
of bed for children attractive to 
the reader, removes the life of 
actual figures, but leaves behind 
the earmarks of a spirited pillow- 
fight, with covers disarranged and 
pillows on the floor. It must be 
perfectly obvious to everyone who 
looks at the picture, that this com- 
bat has taken place just before 
battercake hour. 

In another series, various games 
provided the human equation, as, 
for example, the chessboard on 
the table, and chairs drawn back, 
or the bridge party that must have 
been in progress a moment before 
the artist elected to make his illus- 
tration. A piano, with leaves of 
music ready, is often enough to 
give life to an entire room, barren 
of figures. 

We recall with vivid recollec- 
tion, a page illustration for a 
kitchen cabinet, beautifully ren- 
dered as to technique, but with no 
housewife or children to give it 
the breath of life. Nor were they 
necessary, as we interpreted the 
drawing, the delivery boys had 
recently paid a visit to that kit- 
chen. For there was a basket of 
groceries on the table, and a partly 
unwrapped turkey, in all its prime. 
And in a corner stood a crate of 
fruit, as if for jam-making. 

The mind instinctively fitted in 
the missing ingredients. Someone 
would have a very fine dinner and 
perhaps Mother has just gone out 
of the room for a moment to an- 
swer the telephone. Accessories 
were the living factors in a design 
which would have been bleak and 
unenlivened without something of 
this character. 


Dickes, Block & Abbey, New York 
dress manufacturers, have placed their 
advertising account with the Hicks Ad- 
vertising Agency, also of New York. 
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The New York Stock Exchange 
Explained 


Jason Westerfield, secretary of the 
Library Committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange, addressed the New 
York Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies at a 
meeting at New York on December 14. 
Mr. Westerfield expiained the origin, 
history and operations of the Exchange. 
He deprecated the fact that Wall Street 
was misunderstood by the popular mind. 
In a part of his address he said: 

“What is the reason for this grotes- 
que state of mind concerning Wall 
Street? Why is it that when a promi- 
nent manufacturer’s factory is closed 
down on account of a strike or a coal 
shortage he clamors, ‘Wall Street con- 
spiracy?’ Why is it that, lacking a live 
campaign issue the politician shouts, 
‘Wall Street,’ confident of the plaudits 
of his hearers? It is because the ser 
«vices of Wall Street and the New York 
Stock Exchange, though vital and in- 
dispensable, are imperceptible to the 
general public. To the man in the cars 
Wall Street is a thing apart and he 
doesn’t care who clouts it.” 


Advertising Campaign Planned 
for Rubber Heels 


The Dryden Rubber Company, Chi- 
cago, plans a campaign to advertise 
“Dryden Double-Wear” rubber heels, 
according to M. Gunlock, vice- 
president, who informs Printers’ Inx 
that it is not known just when this 
advertising will commence as the com- 
pany’s plans are still incomplete. 

This company recently was granted 
the trade-marked name of “‘Nu-Step” 
for rubber heels. Mr. Gunlock states 
that no advertising is planned for this 
product. 


Art Metal Construction 
Account for Dave Bloch 


The Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany, Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer 
of steel office equipment, has appointed 
the Dave Bloch Company as its adver- 
tising agency. National magazines, 
trade papers and metropolitan news- 
papers will be used. 


“Toncan” Metal Account for 
W. L. Brann 


The United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, O., maker of “Toncan” metal, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Ww. p. Brann, Inc., New York. A na 
tional campaign is planned for “Toncan’ 
metal. 


Joins The Erickson Company 

D. M. Cosgrave, recently with Sher- 
man & Lebair, Inc., has joined the staff 
of The Erickson Company, New York. 
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F you sell goods to 
someone who in turn 
sells them to someone 
else, the greatest thing 
you can have to talk 


about is resalability. 

If you are a merchant 
and buy goods to sell, the 
quality you will pay most’ 
for in any merchandise 
is resalability. 

You cannot count upon 
the readiness of the pub- 
lic to buy goods about 




















which the public knows 
nothing. 

You are reasonably safe 
in relying on the public 
to buy goods with which 
the public is favorably 


acquainted. 
Goods properly adver- 
tised enjoy a favorable 


public opinion. That 
favorable public opinion 
means resalability. 

If you buy resalability 
and sell resalability, you 














are in a good business, 


and people probably 


speak of you as a good 
business man. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted toa single | 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 State Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormices Bipe. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 























Santa Fe—A Study in Consistent 
Railroad Advertising 


What Twenty-seven Years of Advertising Have Accomplished for a 
Great Railroad System 


By Edward Hungerford 


bl all probability the American 
railroad today is the poorest 
spender in the entire advertising 
field. This fact I have set down 
in the pages of Printers’ INK sev- 
eral times within the past few 
years. The situation has not bet- 
tered. On the contrary, it stead- 
ily has grown worse. From a 
total expenditure of nearly $10,- 
000,000 for railroad advertising in 
1915 there has been a gradual de- 
scent to about $6,000,000 in 1922. 
This, as a showing, becomes 
even worse when one considers 
the advance in advertising costs 
in seven years. 

There are a few prominent ex- 
ceptions to this sweeping state- 
ment. Of these exceptions the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway certainly comes first, in 
the United States, at least. It has 
a brisk competitor in the Cana- 
dian Pacific. And the statement 
once made in these columns to 
the effect that of the round-trip 
excursion tickets sold from Chi- 
cago out to the Pacific Coast and 
back, some seventy-five per cent 
read Sante Fe one way and Ca- 
nadian Pacific the other, is here 
repeated. Too much emphasis can 
hardly be laid upon it. 

It is easy enough for the aver- 
age passenger traffic man of some 
other road, upon hearing this 
statement, to rise up and say that 
the marvelous scenic advantages 
of these two transcontinental rail- 
roads are responsible for the pre- 
ponderance of pleasure riding 
upon them. Unquestionably these 
obvious advantages are to a large 
degree responsible for the pre- 
ponderance of travel favor that is 
given them. But the Pennsyl- 
vania possesses a route between 
New York and Chicago which 
from a strictly scenic point of 
view considerably exceeds even 
the picturesque Hudson River 
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stretch of the New York Central 
between those two cities. Yet the 
Pennsylvania has never succeeded 
in equaling the steady, consistent 
and adroit advertising of its great 
competitor. With terminals and 
with train service equally as good 
as its rival, it falls far behind it 
in obtaining through passenger 
traffic. It is not as yet a good 
advertiser. It has not developed 
a real advertising sense. 

The Santa Fe is a good adver- 
tiser; a very good advertiser, if 
you please. It is not only a gen- 
erous, but a consistent one. And 
into the bargain a very intelligent 
one. 

Real advertising results very 
rarely come quickly—the men in 
other lines of business who have 
achieved a definite success through 
the use of printers’ ink know this 
very well indeed. The Santa Fe 
folks know it also. They began 
nearly thirty .years ago to bend 
themselves seriously to the big 
task ahead of them. To be spe- 
cific, it was in 1895 that W. F. 
White, then the passenger traffic 
manager of the road, began to 
give concentrated attention to 
the possibilities of advertising for 
his line. 


IN THE DAYS OF GEORGE H. DANIELS 


It was a day in which -railroad 
advertising was, relatively at least, 
far in advance of the present one. 
The genial George H. Daniels, 
of the New York Central, was 
in the zenith of his power. John 
Sebastian, of the Rock Island, 
was putting out the ingenious 
miniature Rogers statuettes of 
the traveler in the linen duster 
confronting the great map of the 
pioneer railroad from Chicago to 
the west of the Mississippi; the 
Chicago & Alton was populariz- 
ing the phrase, “The Only Way.” 

The Santa Fe of those days 
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was far from “the only way.” 
True it was that in the fall of 
1887 it had completed its own 
line into Chicago, thus making 
itself the only through railroad 
under a single management from 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast, but 
that effort had nearly cost it its 
life. In the nine years that im- 
mediately followed, it struggled 
ineffectually against a slow but 
steady decline. It slowly went to 
pieces. It neglected its property, 
defaulted its interest, entered re- 
ceivership. It went down into 
the valley of the shadows. It 
became the butt of ridicule, the 
contempt of everyone. 

“That streak of rust across 
Kansas,” sneered a big New York 
banker, sometimes accused of real 
vision, when some one asked him 
about the road. “I should as 
soon throw my money into a 
sewer as to think of buying a 
single share of its stock.” 

Today Santa Fe is recognized 
not only as one of the most con- 
servative, but one of the most 
solid railroads in the world. It 
pays its dividends and it accumu- 
lates surpluses. It has not merely 
the respect but the great affec- 
tion of the many communities 
that it serves. It is rich, but it is 
not dull. It is one of the really 
progressive railroads of this land. 
Its strategy is untiring. It has 
reaped the high fruits of success. 
And among railroads it is the best 
advertiser in the United States. 

In 1896, one year after W. F. 
White began studying the pos- 
sibilities of advertising for that 
battered “streak of rust” for 
which he was working, the Santa 
Fe struggled out of receivership 
and a new man became its presi- 
dent, the late E. P. Ripley. It 
was not a half dozen years be- 
fore Mr. Ripley was recognized 
as a consummate genius in his 
profession. For a long time his 
abounding modesty kept many 
folk from realizing this fact. The 
man abhorred publicity. He 
shrank from it. And yet the re- 
sults of his wisdom and his en- 
ergy became so obvious that he, 
himself, could no longer avoid 
recognition. In six years of the 
Ripley regime, the Santa Fe was 
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miles away from possible bank- 
ruptcy. More than this, it was in- 
trenched, It had obtained its own 
valuable terminals in San Fran- 
cisco, thrust a line down through 
Oklahoma and Texas to the Gulf 
coast that was to become one of 


A VERSATILE TRADE-MARK, IS PUT TO ALL 
MANNER OF USES IN ADVERTISING 





the most valuable of its many 
valuable feeders, and was engaged 
in planning and building whole 
dozens of branch and secondary 
lines in addition to its original 
tenuous main line. Twelve thou- 
sand miles of route mileage be- 
came as nothing to it. What are 
12,000 miles to an outstanding 
railroad system of a great wide- 
spread railroad nation such as 
the United States? 

Ripley at heart was an adver- 
tiser. He seized upon White's 
plans and ordered them carried 
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The News Covers All 


Classes In Detroit 


— G America’s most prosperous industrial 
city, Detroit has, naturally, had a great 
influx of immigrants, and yet seven-ninths of 
its population today is of English. speaking 
descent. Seven out of every nine people in 
Detroit are either American born, or born of 
English, Irish, Scotch or Welsh parentage. 


The Detroit News with its 240,000 Sunday 
and 280,000 week day circulation reaches more 
than 90% of the total population of Detroit 
and vicinity and has a coverage of its territory 
greater than that of any other metropolitan 
paper in the United States. It also covers thor- 
oughly the newer units of Detroit’s population, 
which though foreign born, are now mostly 
English speaking, no great accretions having 
arrived since before the Great War. 


The Detroit News thus reaches practically 
every English speaking home in the city, hav- 
ing, besides, a coverage in the foreign districts 
as follows: German, 93% Sunday, 91% week- 
days; Greek, 94% Sunday, 78% weekdays; 
Italian, 93% Sunday, 78% weekdays; Polish, 
95% Sunday, 85% weekdays; Negro, 93% 
Sunday, 86% weekdays; Hungarian, 95% 
Sunday, 85% weekdays. 


No matter what class or element of Detroit’s 
population you wish to reach The News is your 
medium. 


The Detroit News 


Largest circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 
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forward. He found the Fred 
Harvey system, a struggling chain 
of eating-houses along his lines, 
and his force and inspiration and 
co-operation helped the Harveys, 
father and son, to make theirs 
the greatest organization of ho- 
tels and restaurants in the entire 
world. Ripley rightly regarded 
the Harvey meals as one of the 
very finest advertisements that his 
railroad possibly could have. 
With this in view the road began 
a systematic financial encourage- 
ment of the Harvey organization 
so that the man who traveled 
upon the Santa Fe had at a price 
generally a little less, and never 
any greater than that of its com- 
petitors, a meal which actually 
cost well in excess of those served 
by other roads. That was all 
that was necessary. The Har- 
veys, father and son, had the zest 
and the inspiration to provide all 
the rest that was necessary. Their 
service quickly became the road’s 
greatest single advertisement. 

Eventually Mr. White was suc- 
ceeded by the late George T. 
Nicholson as _ passenger traffic 
manager. Nicholson, under the 
constant inspiration of his great 
president, seized upon the adver- 
tising idea with enthusiasm and 
began expanding it. He gave if 
into the hands of his assistant, 
C. A. Higgins, whom he after- 
ward appointed to the post of as- 
sistant general passenger agent. 
In far too many roads, even the 
larger ones, the important job of 
advertising manager is entrusted 
to some poor chap with a salary 
and position hardly greater than 
that of a clerk. The Santa Fe 
has never made that almost fatal 
mistake. Today its advertising 
manager, W. H. Simpson, who 
has been in control of the road’s 
advertising policy for the past 
twenty-two years—has the official 
rank of assistant general passen- 
ger agent. To my knowledge, 
only one other road, the North- 
western, grants so high a title or 
prestige to its advertising man- 
ager. 

Back there, twenty-seven years 
ago, when it found itself em- 
barking upon its new policy and 
desirous of finding something as 
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clever as John Sebastian’s man- 
in-the-linen-duster, or the red and 
black Alton Limited of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, the Santa Fe hit 
upon the great painting of the 
Grand Canyon which Thomas 
Moran had just completed. In 
those days the Grand Canyon 
was about as familiar to the ay- 
erage American as the Gulf of 
California is today. The road 
bought all the rights to the Moran 
picture and had very careful litho- 
graphic reprints made of it. These 
it framed in handsome gilt frames 
and then sent them out; first by 
the hundreds and then by the 
thousands. It placed them in of- 
fices, in hotels, in schools, even in 
homes—almost anywhere _ that 
there was a fair chance of the 
picture bringing in business. 


SANTA FE DEVELOPED ADVERTISING 
ART 


Other pictures followed. The 
Grand Canyon began slowly to 
come into its own. A convenient 
branch-line railroad was built to 
its rim to supersede the tedious 
seventy-mile wagon trip of other 
days. The road made a definite 
business of getting writers and 
artists, particularly the latter, to 
get to the Canyon. If it could do 
nothing else it bought their pic- 
tures; for at least enough for the 
struggling artist to get his rail- 
road fare and his hotel bills back 
out of it. If Will Simpson should 
ever set about to write a book on 
“Artists I Have Toted to the 
Hopi House and Back,” it prob- 
ably would speedily become rec- 
ognized as the “Who’s Who” of 
that profession. For a collabora- 
tor for that book he will only 
need to turn to W. J. Black, the 
present passenger traffic manager 
of the road. 

“T think that we were the first 
road in the land to take art seri- 
ously, as a valuable advertising 
adjunct,” Simpson will tell you. 
“We have never skimped. We 
use the very best art that can be 
bought and we reproduce it in 
the very best way that it can be 
reproduced. 

“And yet, after all, we do not 
wish to take ourselves too seri- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Where Leadership 
Means Something 


Making Advertising pay where competition is hottest 


There are so many drug stores that one 
seems to be on every corner. 

Nocustomer has towalk very far to findone. 

In the main, the stccks they carry are 
very much the same, and they range from 
imported perfumes to corn plasters. 
Prices vary but little. 

A hard thing to advertise, surely. Com- 
petition everywhere, in location, merchan- 
dise and price. 

Yet Chicago drug stores do advertise 
successfully, meet the stiffest sort of com- 
petition, and through the sheer power of 
printed salesmanship make people walk by 
their accustomed and favorite drug stores 
to more distant stores—even to the busy 
Loop—for drugs and sundries which are 
advertised. 

During the first 11 months of 1922, 
Chicago drug stores distributed their adver- 
tising among daily newspapers as follows ; 


The Evening American 84,778 lines 
News 31,535 
3rd paper 20,012 

4th paper 2,564 

5th paper 2,244 

6th paper 000 


The Evening American printed more than twice 
as much of this desirable class of business as any 
other daily newspaper in Chicago, and more than 
all of the other daily papers com bined. 

Proving once again the tremendous ‘‘pulling 
power’’ of the Evening American through the 
concentration of its vast reader audience. 


SANE R ICAN 
SZAMER 


EVENING 
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New York, January 6-13 
Chicago, Jan. 27—Feb. 3 

i; Bi TERT : y 


The Two Big Shows 


are ‘Departmentalized _ 


and the Worthwhile Dealers (also Depart- 
mentalized) read about them in Motor 
Vorld and Motor Age because these 
papers cover all departments of selling 


and service. 


OT only new Cars, but 

new Parts, Accessories, 
Shop Equipment and Service 
Devices, are on exhibit at the 
Shows, which represent the 
only opportunity during the 
whole year for the dealer to 
find a complete record of the 
industry’s latest developments 
in every phase. 
The departmentalized dealers 


are the ones most interested in 
the Shows. They are the ones 


who do most of the industry's 
buying, who are solidly financed 
and able to pay for what they 
buy. 

Many of them will see the 
Shows only through Motor Age 
and Motor World and those 
who do attend the Shows will 
use the advertisements in these 
two papers as guides to con- 
centrate their shopping activi- 
ties. 
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The Show Issues 


Motor World Before Show Issue 
Dec. 27 forms close Dec. 23 
Motor Age NewYork Show Issue 
Jan. 4 forms close Dec. 30 
Motor World Chicago Show Issue 
Jan. 24 forms close Jan. 20 
Motor Age Chicago Show 
Jan. 25 Issue 


Sorms close Jan. 19 














Many of these Show Issues are retained by 
Dealers throughout the coming year. Your 
advertisement should be COMPLETE. Let 
that thought determine the amount of space 
you need. 


What Do We Mean by 


“‘Departmentalized Dealers?’’ 


There was a time when Car largest and most successful 
Dealers sold only Cars. And automotive merchants are now 
this is still true of a great operating along these lines. 

many. But there has been a The Sales, Service, Storage, Repair, 
decided movement in the trade and Accessory Departments are 
-especially among the more separate units of one establishment. 
successful ‘dealers—to operate Many of these departmentalized 


» : : dealers (among Motor Age and 
fully organized and equipped Motor World subscribers) do a 


establishments divided into  yojume of business amounting to 
various departments. And the from $600,000 to $15,000,000 a year. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


Vew York, U. Bidg.; Chicago, Mailers RBidg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St. ; Faseeteite, 
Widener Bldg. ; vo Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 317 Fort St., West; Indianapolis, 1212 
Merchants’ Bank Bl dg. 


*ublishers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WARE- 
HOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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The fastest groving newspaper in Mansas 





Groin’ 4 


Another Gain! 


For the six months ending September 30th, 1922, 
A. B. C. circulation statements of Wichita 
(Kansas) papers reveal interesting and important 
facts to agencies and national advertisers. It's a 
case of a gain for one paper—a loss for the other. 


The Beacon’s Gain 
Morning Paper’s Loss 


Department Store lineage for the eleven months 
of 1922 in Wichita shows a very substantial lead 
for The Beacon—a real proof of selling power. 


The Beacon’s Lead is 300,498 lines 


(Figures by De Lisser, New York) 


Flat Rate 10c a line 
Before You Enter Wichita 


Know your market! The Wichita Beacon main- 
tains an efficient Merchandising Department for the 
purpose of co-operation with agencies and adver- 
tisers. A complete service is rendered. Lay your 
problems before this Department—Co-operation 
insures success. 


—_—— 


LHenty J Aller 





Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADV. AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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ously. For instanee, if it becomes 
— we will gladly stand 
beloved Santa Fe trade-mark 
right up on its blessed head. 
Within reasonable limits, at least, 
e are not afraid to do the new 
| believe I know exactly what 
Simpson means. few years 
ago C. J. Birchfield, now his as- 
sistant at Chicago, but at that 
time in charge of the road’s ad- 
vertising in its western territory, 
os out a poster genius in Los 
geles. The man could make 
om ers that were different. That 
was the chief thing about him— 
that and the fact that his posters 
were compelling. Birchfield, hav- 
ing found his genius, promptly 
proceeded to bottle him up—lived 
for a time in fear and trembling 
lest his competitors should find 
the fellow’s studio. “Those Santa 
Fe posters” became the most 
talked-of advertising on the Pa- 
cific Coast and gradually the road 
has adopted their general type for 
its widespread newspaper and 


magazine copy. 

Its lithographs, its 
its superb annual calendars, its 
advertising pictures of every sort, 


posters, 


even the great New Mexican 
colonies of artists that it has 
helped upbuild in recent years both 
at Taos and at Santa Fe, are by 
no means the end of its art en- 
deavors. It has made a large 
feature of lantern slides and of 
films that it both loans and gives 
to travel lecturers. It places these 
in schools and in universities. It 
has co-operated with various de- 
partments of visual education in 
the States that it traverses. Sev- 
enty-five colored slides and from 
a thousand to two thousand feet 
of motion-picture film, all in a 
neat case, form an assistance that 
any travel lecturer greatly appre- 
ciates. Many lecturers, at any 
rate, have shown their apprecia- 
tion of them in the past. 

\nd nowhere more so than in 
Great Britain. In these latter 
years many Englishmen make 
their annual pilgrimages to our 
American Southwest. Those who 
cannot, sit in the lecture halls of 
London and Birmingham and 
Liverpool and Manchester and 
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fairly roar their joy at sight of 
the Canyon, the Indians, the big 
trees and the Harvey houses. 

Yet, after all is said and done, 
the Santa Fe puts its chief trust 
in printers’ ink. It is a large 
buyer both of magazine and of 
newspaper space. Out of a total 
appropriation of $563,497 for the 
last calendar year, fully half of 
the total expenditure went into 
this form of advertising. Last 
year the road required more than 
a million and a half copies of its 
system folders alone. These bulk 
large. Individually they cost the 
Santa Fe between six and seven 
cents; all told they come well in 
excess of $125,000 in a twelve- 
month—a very appreciable pro- 
portion of the total advertising 
expenditure. In addition to this 
central system folder, the road 
issues five others; to meet certain 
local and intensive necessities. A 
further fixed expenditure comes 
through the issuance each year of 
a considerable number of circu- 
lars, advertising not only certain 
special rates but the more or less 
constant changes in its passenger 
service that every large railroad 
is compelled to face. 


RAILROAD FOLDERS WITH REAL 
ADVERTISING VALUE 


Tradition long ago ruled that 
such circulars—devoted in their 
circulation almost entirely to 
ticket agents, both of the home 
road and of the lines with which 
it is affiliated or in any way con- 
nected—should be rather stiff and 
formal affairs, both in their text 
and typography. 

The Santa Fe has very little 
respect for tradition—for foolish 
tradition, at any rate. So it took 
its poster draughtsman out to 
Los Angeles and set him at work 
making funny little colored cov- 
ers—the trade-mark skewing edge- 
wise and all the rest of it—for the 
dignified passenger department an- 
nouncements—which really were 
not dignified at all. I can easily 
imagine the shock that the agent 
at Skookum Falls on the con- 
servative old X. Y. & road 
received when the first of these 
new Santa Fe circulars came to 
him in his morning mail. The 
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shock must have been followed 
by abounding curiosity. I am 
willing to wager that the agent 
at Skookum Falls picked out that 
circular from all the welter of 
stuff that had been left him; that 
he read it, from first paragraph to 
the last—which is far more than 
the average railroad agent does 
with the average railroad circular. 

In addition to all of these 
things the advertising department 
of the Santa Fe puts out maps— 
big and little maps—blotters—a 
million or more of them each year 
—circulars inducing colonization 
and the like, and occasionally a 
general pronunciamento from 
general headquarters. Its uses of 
printers’ ink seemingly are almost 
infinite. The road publishes a pe- 
riodical of extensive size and cir- 
culation, but it does not come 
within the bailiwick of the ad- 
vertising manager. Neither is he 
expected to handle any of the 
propaganda problems of the or- 
ganization. That is taken care of 
elsewhere. 


CLOSE TO ITS ADVERTISING 


The newspaper and advertising 
copy of the Santa Fe is all placed 
through an agency. The road’s 
advertising department prepares 
its own art work and writes every 
line of its copy, however. And 
because it is such a huge prop- 
erty, geographically as well as in 
every other way, it delegates its 
local advertising problems to ad- 
vertising department representa- 
tives located out upon the system. 
These men—although ranking of- 
ficially as advertising clerks in the 
local general passenger agent’s 
office—in reality have large pow- 
ers of selection and discretion. 
Chicago troubles itself very little 
about them. At the beginning of 
the fiscal year they cast their eyes 
over their immediate territory, 
gauge their needs as far as it is 
possible to do in advance, and 
ask headquarters for a lump ap- 
propriation to meet them. Chi- 
cago does the rest. 

here are three of these branch 
headquarters upon the Santa Fe 
—at Topeka (the great operating 
headquarters of the system), at 
Galveston and at Los Angeles. 


INK Dec. 21, 1922 
For the local newspapers in their 
respective territories the road last 
year allowed Topeka $75,000, Los 
Angeles $50,000, and Galveston 
$25,000. In addition to this the 
local territories share, of course, 
the benefits of the road’s national 
advertising and its own great va- 
riety of printed literature—at no 
cost to themselves. 

Whenever and wherever it is 
possible the road features the 
names and the office addresses of 
its representatives in the terri- 
tory in which any specific copy is 
appearing. It follows this policy 
both in its own country and in 
the hinterland without. More- 
over, it endeavors all the while to 
make the copy fit local situations 
—a new train or even a _Sleeping- 
car added here, running time 
shortened there. One of the grcat 
defects in the copy of many rail- 
roads is that it deals in sweeping 
generalities. And so it goes some- 
times right over the heads of the 
folk who were expected to be 
swayed by it. The Santa Fe 
rarely makes this error. 

The Santa Fe should be a ver- 


itable beacon-light in showing the 
positive path to railroad execu- 


tives; as an alternative to the 
negative one which they have been 
weakly following and which can 
lead them nowhere. 

In proportion to its gross pas- 
senger receipts it expended 2.04 
per cent in advertising. That cer- 
tainly compares well with the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth when this 
percentage dropped to the almost 
low-water mark of 1.01 per cent. 
It also compares well with a ban- 
ner year like 1915 when the per- 
centage rose to 2.26 per cent. In 
fact, this last year the total ex- 
penditure in dollars and cents ac- 
tually exceeded that of the ban- 
ner year 1915 by nearly $20,000. 
Printers’ ink, as I have already 
said, has come to cost much more, 
whether you purchase it individu- 
ally or through the columns of 
the newspapers and the maga- 
zines. 

But the Santa Fe has never 
worried itself unduly about the 
cost. It is reasonably careful 
about the expenditures and be- 
yond that it fixes its eyes upon 
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Standardization 


for Latin America 


One of the chief reasons for the prosperity of 
American manufacturers has been the fact that 
they are able to standardize their products for 
the domestic market. The benefits to be derived 
from the Latin American market are now being 
promoted by the adoption of such standards. 


Resolutions indorsing the necessity for standardi- 
zation in the methods, machinery and supplies 
with which their members are concerned were 
adopted by three congresses of engineering and 
commercial organizations recently held in con- 
nection with the Brazilian Centennial Exposition 
at Rio de Janeiro. The international character 
of these adopting bodies assures the support of 
all countries of Latin America to this movement. 


Ingenieria Internacional has worked for the adop- 
tion of standards in Latin America ever since it 
was first published. It will continue to promote 
the extension of American practice in all Spanish 
reading countries, thus furthering the interest 
of American manufacturers. 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Galveston and at Los Angeles. 
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the results—and nothing else. Re~ 
sults count. That it has seen for 
itself—a steadily increasing vol- 
ume of passenger traffic, a con- 
stant addition of new trains and 
of cars to the individual trains. 
For more than a decade the crack 
Santa Fe Limited remained the 
star train of the system. It was 
all-Pullman and pass-barred. Even 
the president of the road had to 
pay his fare to ride upon it. Yet 
I, myself, have seen seven sec- 
tions of this train go out from 
Dearborn Station, all within thirty 
minutes; seventy-seven sleepers, 
every berth, every section, every 
stateroom and compartment sold 
—for cash. At a single time for- 
ty-five of these trains ina single 
direction have been in operation 
on the three-day, 2,000-mile run 
of the Santa Fe from Chicago to 
the Coast. If this is not traffic, 
then what is traffic? 

And if advertising—shrewd, 
generous, steady, consistent ad- 
vertising—has not done its large 
part in the upbuilding of this 
traffic, then what, in the name of 
all that is sensible, has done it? 


An Appreciation 


FRANKLIN PrintTING COMPANY 

Puivapevpuia, Pa.,. Dec. 15, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I feel that I must congratulate you 
on the enterprise shown by you in hav- 
ing the issue of Printers’ Iwx, contain- 
ing the article, “John Wanamaker—The 
Super-Merchant of America,” on the 
occasion of his death, in the hands of 
your Philadelphia subscribers the sec- 
ond day after his death occurred. 

I have heard numerous comments of 
this —_ work on your part. 

a PrinTiInG CoMPANy, 
Wm. R. Wricut, Sales Manager. 


Has New England Accounts 


The Moore Drop Forging Company, 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of forg- 
ings and wrenches, and Richards & 
Brennan, Randolph, Mass., have piaced 
their advertising accounts with the Kar- 
rer Advertising Service, Boston. Busi- 
ness publications and direct-mail adver- 
tising will be used. 


H-O Cereal Company 
Advances §. H. Davies 


Stanley H. Davies has been made 
publicity manager of the H-O Cereal 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Davies will have full charge of all ad- 
vertising. He succeeds Warner Bates, 
who recently resigned. 
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‘Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
-Ffas “Change in Officials 


«» George By Caldwell ies the last eight 
yéars president of the Sperry & Hutch 
inson Company, and William J. McKee 

“vice- a ig will. resign; . effect ve 
January. 

Mr. Caldwell, ‘who remains a direc or 
in ‘the company, will engage” in /t 
banking business. Before joining’ the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Company, he had 
been vice-president of the Continental 
& Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

Edwin J. Beinecke hag resigned as 
resident of Henry: Maurér & Son, New 
York, manufacturer of fire brick, effec 
tive January 1, and will succeed Mr. 

Caldwell’ as president. ; 

Mr. ‘Beinecke, together with is 
brothers, Walter and Fritz, have ac- 
quired complete ownership of the Sperry 

& Hutchinson Company through the 

purchase of the interest held by the 

estate of Thomas A. Sperry. 

John E. Hutchinson, who has been 
auditor of the company, will become 
vice-president, succeeding Mr.. McKee 


Armour Products Advertised 
As Gifts for Employees 


Armour and Company in newspaper 
advertising addressed to employers, sug 
gest that Armour ham, bacon or turkey 
be given as Christmas gifts to em 
ployees. 

The copy says: 

“Employees appreciate both the spirit 
that prompts the gift and the practical 
judgment that selects the market’s best. 

“One of our 375 branch houses is 
near you—ready to render service. 

“Simply call, write or phone the 
nearest branch manager, who will quote 
prices on your requirements and ar- 
range for delivery at your office or 
plant, so you will have the goods for 


a2” 


distribution on Saturday, December 2 


Firestone Sales Reach High 
Figure 


Sales of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 


the fiscal year ended 
October 31 were $64,507,301. After 
deductions for depreciation, taxes and 
other charges the net earnings for the 
year were $7,348,421. The year just 
closed showed a gain of 24 per cent 
in pieces sold over the previous year. 


Company for 


Joins Hazard Agency 


James McCurrach has been appointed 
to take charge of the plan and copy de- 
partment of the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York. He was for 
merly with The Erickson Company a: id 
at one time was engaged in free-lance 
and advisory advertising work. 


Harry C. Blake will join the New 
York staff of Story, Brooks & Finley, 
Inc., publishers’ representatives, on Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Blake is now with Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 
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The Cleveland Newspaper Situation-~-a 


PRESS 








Name of Paper Published [fotalinches} 
The Cleveland Press | 6 days Eve. | 817,153 | 38.9 











The Daily Plain Dealer | 6 days Morn.| 715,191 | 33.1 
The Cleveland News | 6 days Eve. | 596,313 | 28.0 


THE PRESS IS CLEVELAND'S 
GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
T= above chart pictures THE PRESS as the 

greatest advertising force in Cleveland. 
The total lineage figures including local and for- 
eign display and classified advertising for the first 
eleven months of 1922 simply serves to enhance 
the reputation of THE PRESS as Cleveland’s 
greatest and most resultful advertising medium. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
Publishers Direct Representatives 
New a A Bed ‘ae tweet oes Francisco 
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Write for 
appointment 


Let a Sweet’s man show you 


( ) Why your catalogue in Sweet’s costs less 

than any other form of distribution 

(b) Why it is more certain to be used (and 
escape the waste-basket) 

(c) How it will reach the cream of your 
prospects— 15,000 of the biggest buyers of 
industrial and power plant materials and 
equipment. 













































































Any office listed below can supply this 
information and will gladly do so with- 
out obligating you in any way. But act 
promptly, as otherwise we cannot unre- 
servedly guarantee to reach you. Write 
or phone nearest office at once. 


NEW YORK—133 W. 44th St. Pennsylvania 1500 
BOSTON (9)—47 Franklin St. - - - - Main 6795 


CHICAGO— 
131 No. Franklin St. - - - - Dearborn 3500 


PHILADELPHIA— 
1821 Chestnut St. 


CLEVELAND —Citizens Bldg. - - - - Main 102 


PITTSBURGH— 
Bessenier Bldg. Smithfield 1871 


LOS ANGELES— 
920 California Bldg. Broadway 5722 


Sweet’s Catalogue Service 
THE F. W. DODGE COMPANY 
133 West 44th Street 

New York City 
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What 
Coffee Advertising -Is 
Accomplishing 


HE National Coffee Roasters 

Association has unanimously 
approved of the continuance for 
at least two years of the co-oper- 
ative advertising campaign that 
has been directed by the Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Commit- 
tee, Allen P. Ames, publicity di- 
rector of this committee, informs 
Printers’ INK. 

The results obtained by this ad- 
vertising and the expenditures 
made were given in an address 
made by Ross W. Weir, chair- 
man of this committee, before the 
recent annual convention of the 
National Coffee Roasters Associa- 
tion at New Orleans. Mr. Weir 
said, in part: 

“Since April, 1919, we have 
spent in general coffee advertis- 
ing nearly one million dollars. Of 
this sum the planters of Sao: Paulo 
have contributed $754,000. The 
balance has come from the coffee 
trade of the United States, both 
roasted and green. 

“From my observation the roast- 
ers who are most enthusiastic 
about this campaign are those who 
are tying up to the association ad- 
vertising with their own individual 
campaigns. They take advantage 
of the opportunities which the na- 
tional campaign offers. They buy 
space in the newspapers on the 
days when the national advertis- 
ing is running. They use the same 
sales appeal. They distribute the 
committee’s booklets which they 
can buy for less than they would 
have to pay for material of equal 
grade issued on a non-co-operative 
scale. They tell their salesmen 
about the national advertising and 
furnish portfolios which the sales- 
men can show to their customers, 
thereby letting the retailer know 
that the roaster is big enough and 
broadminded enough to support a 
national movement for the benefit 
of all the coffee business. 

“Our advertising has made this 
country coffee conscious. Before 


we began this campaign, coffee, to - 


be sure, was in general use, but 
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people drank it as a matter of 
course. They didn’t realize that 
coffee drinking is one of the joys 
of life, an innocent, harmless 
pleasure within the reach of every- 
body and equally enjoyed by rich 
and poor. Coffee was just coffee. 
Our advertising has made them 
see that coffee drinking is a pleas- 
ure to be thought about and culti- 
vated. Above all, it has made 
them resentful of attempts to ruin 
their enjoyment by insidious sug- 
gestions that coffee injures their 
health. Before we began our 
work, all over this country there 
were persons—thousands of them 
—whose morning cup of coffee was 
poisoned by the lurking doubt of 
its healthfulness. Any article of 
food or drink may prove harmful 
if it is consumed in such a frame 
of mind. When Professor Pres- 
cott assured us that coffee, used in 
moderation as all foods should be 
used, is a safe stimulant and that 
persons, who can’t drink it prob- 
ably are no more numerous than 
those- who have _ idiosyncrasies 
against certain other foods—when 
he made this announcement we 
didn’t have to advertise it. The 
facts took care of themselves— 
they were news and they spread 
throughout the country and are 
still spreading by the printed word 
and by word of mouth. 

“All we have done in this cam- 
paign is to learn the truth and then 
turn on it the spotlight of pub- 
licity—the people did the rest. If 
you turn off the light, if you stop 
advertising, the truth will still be 
there, but the people may not see 
it.” 


“Mother’s Magazine & Home 
Life” Changes Name 


Mother’s Magazine & Home Life, 
Chicago, will be changed to Mother’s- 
Home Life beginning with the issue of 
January, 1923. 

Lee & Williamson, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, New York, will become 
Eastern representatives of Mother's- 
Home Life beginning with the issue of 
February, 1923. 


Joins N. W. Ayer & Son 


A. E. Holmes, recently with the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, 4s 
manager of the fresh fruit drinks de- 
artment, has joined N. W. Ayer & 
Son. 
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"Help me make 
him think the | 





Something More Than 
A Beauty Department 


“M* husband is associated with girls all the 
time, and he is very indifferent to me lately. 
I feel it in everything, and he says some very 
trying things. All the time I was sick with the 
baby he was running around with these girls. I 
wouldn't have minded so much if he had spent 
some time with me, or shown any inclination to, 
but he didn’t—and it hurts! 

“So, Mrs. Cole, you see I can’t sit idly by. I 
must fight to win. I must make him feel the 
party’s begun when he sees me. I must do some- 
thing and you are the only one who can help 
me. And I will do everything you tell me — 
everything!” 

ATHETIC letters, amusing letters, grateful 

letters, tragic letters—all kinds of letters from 
all sorts of women. They come by thousands 
every month from readers of The Delineator to 
Celia Caroline Cole. 

How can a man guess what youthful beauty 
means to a woman — how hard she will fight to 
hold it—the tragedy when she feels it slipping 
away? How can a man know the gratitude she 
feels when someone gives her friendly personal 





help in this most intimate of all feminine problems? 


HE DELINEATOR has many close ties with 

its readers. But of them all there is none that 
has won more heartfelt gratitude than Mrs. Cole 
and her Beauty Department. For Mrs. Cole has 
made her work something far away and beyond 
the usual magazine department of this kind. She 
has managed somehow to get her own kindly 
helpful personality into everything she writes. 
And even though the letters come by thousands 
in response to her monthly articles, no eager in- 
quiry ever gets an impersonal, perfunctory answer. 
Each and every letter receives careful considera- 
tion and an individual, personal answer. 


The gamut of this correspondence is as wide 
as feminine experience and emotion, but there is 
just one quality these letters have in common. 
They are all from women s0 very much in earnest, 
so anxious to be helped, so willing to be advised. 


EN may joke, if they like, about a Beauty 
Department, but to the women who write 

to Mrs.Cole her work is no laughing matter. There 
is no doubting the sincerity of another woman 
who thus expressed her gratitude to Mrs. Cole: 
“Why am I writing this? Because you have 
helped me, and I like to express my appreciation; 
because maybe sometimes you get blue, too, and 
wonder, after all, is it worth while? ... So, 





please, Mrs. Cole, just keep on writing and know 
that you have a most appreciative reader in . . .” 

It is letters like these that make The Delineator 
sure it is worth while, and help Mrs. Cole to run 
a better and more helpful Beauty Department 
every year. 


Tue DeELINEATOR 
Butrerick PusiisHinc COMPANY 
New York 














Curbing the Fraudulent Refilling of 
Bottles 


Experiences of Orange Crush Company, Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Charles E. Hires Company, and Others 


litor of Printers’ INK: 

The bottle in which we ship our prod- 
t has the inscription blown on the 
shoulder thereof, “This contains — 

We arc having some trouble wit 
ompetitors using our second-hand bottles 
without covering or obliterating this 
ascription, and we are working up a 
ase to restrain them. Any informa- 
tion you can let us have in this connec- 
on will be appreciated. 

Under the circumstances, it is hardly 
necessary for us to state that we do not 
vish any publicity given to this inquiry, 
certainly not until our present case is 
lisposed of. 


7 VERY bottler of national or 

sectional repute is constantly 
bothered by the practice com- 
plained of in the above letter. It 
is particularly acute in the soft 
drink industry. A beverage manu- 
facturer whose drink is at all well 
known is bound to find his 


emptied bottles being refilled with 


an inferior substitute. To a lesser 
degree, the situation also exists 
among bottlers in other lines, such 
as writing ink, catsup and min- 
eral waters. 

Most of these infringers are 
easily scared off by a warning let- 
ter from an attorney which threat- 
ens action merely under the laws 
of unfair competition. But there 
will always be exceptions. The 
practice cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated without going to court. When 
that becomes necessary State and 
Federal unfair competition legis- 
lation is not always sufficient pro- 
tection. In fact, the bottler who 
depends on it entirely is likely 
to find himself sorely disappointed 
at the most inopportune occasions. 
This is explained, of course, by 
the wide variety of interpretations 
placed on this legislation. The 
courts are constantly reversing 
hemselves or placing new con- 
structions on the existing laws 
and one is utterly unable to fore- 
tell how his case will be judged. 

There are four forms of legal 
protection, however, which afford 
the bottler practically absolute in- 
surance against the possibility of 
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an infringer getting through court 
action safely on a_ technicality. 
The first. is registration of the 
trade name or mark at Washing- 
ton. The value of this is obvious. 


OTHER FORMS OF PROTECTION 


Second, there is State trade 
name or mark registration. This 
is important since Federal regis- 
tration protects the use of the 
name or mark only in interstate 
commerce. Consequently, if the 
infringer sells within the confines 
of a single State, trade-mark reg- 
istration at Washington is of no 
avail. 

Most of the States have enacted 
laws governing the use of trade- 
marks within the State and. in the 
majority of cases have pro- 
vided a register for such marks. 
Incidentally, a common provision 
of State trade-mark laws is one 
affording the punishment of in- 
fringers by fine and imprisonment, 
which is something not available 
under the Federal Statute. The 
fraudulent refiller who is not 
frightened by the possibility of a 
fine will very likely adopt an en- 
tirely different attitude when he 
realizes he may be put behind the 
bars. 

Third, is registration, under the 
patent laws, of a distinctively 
shaped bottle. This is not open to 
everyone. The container must 
be really novel; different from 
anything else in existence. Where 
the bottle incorporates patentable 
features, though, the advantages 
of patent protection should not be 
overlooked. 

The fourth form of protection 
is obtained by registration under 
what is commonly known as State 
Bottle Registration Acts. The 
large majority of the States have 
enacted this statute, with varia- 
tions, and a study of the legisla- 
tion in each State should be made 
so that the utmost protection: can 
be secured. 

There is a fifth method which 
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several bottlers are employing, but 
it has certain objectionable fea- 
tures that prevent wide adoption. 
This is to keep control of the 
bottles. In other words, the terms 
of sale stipulate that only the con- 
tents of the bottle are being sold 
and that the container remains the 
property of the bottler. When that 
is done the refiller, if he buys the 
bottles from a dealer, ts purchas- 
ing stolen property. Even though 
he secures them at no charge he is 
guilty of accepting stolen property, 
which is every bit as bad. 

After one or all of these forms 
of protection has been obtained 
one will, want to know how to 
proceed against an infringer. Of 
course, the first thing to do is at- 
tempt a settlement outside of the 
courts. Court action is expensive 
and subject to many delays. Ac- 
cordingly, the first move is to send 
the infringer a registered letter, 
preferably from an_  attorney’s 
office, citing the offences he has 
committed, the laws he has violat- 
ed and the penalties he is subject 
to should the case go to court. 
That is generally sufficient. Three 
out of five will cease and desist 
right then and there. 


ORANGE-CRUSH PRESIDENT 
EXPLAINS 


But how about the remaining 
two? What preliminary informa- 
tion should be obtained to be sure 
that proper justice will be meted 
out? C. J. Howel, president of 
the Orange-Crush Company, Chi- 
cago, maps out, in the following 
letter, a thorough-going plan of 
action. He writes: 

“When it has been determined 
that some person, firm or corpora- 
tion is infringing upon a trade- 
mark, it is usual to obtain imme- 
diately a commercial report in 
order to get the infringer’s rating, 
and some of his business history, 
which ordinarily the commercial 
agencies can furnish better than 
anyone else. Personal investiga- 
tions are sometimes conducted to 
learn the peculiarities of the in- 
fringers and to supplement the re- 
port of the commercial agency. 

“In all cases the first step is a 
notice to the infringer to cease. 
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This ordinarily is delivered by 
registered mail with return receipt 
demanded. 

“If the infringement continue 
the next step is to purchase in th: 
open market a number of the i 
fringing articles. The purchase: 
of the infringing articles not: 
the time, the place, the physica! 
characteristics of the sales person 
if the sales person declines to giv 
his or her name, and immediate! 
repairs to the attorney’s office t: 
make the affidavits showing all t! 
circumstances of the purchase. A 
number of such affidavits are ot 
tained, and preferably by a numbe: 
of different persons and in diffe: 
ent localities. 

“The next step is to obtain, 
possible, an affidavit from each o{ 
the proprietors of the retail stor« 
where the infringing article was 
sold, showing that such proprietor 
purchased the article directly from 
the infringer, and also relating thx 
number of infringing articles re 
maining in stock. It is quite diff- 
cult to get affidavits from some 
proprietors because they realize at 
once that they are committing 
themselves to an admission upon 
which they may be sued them 
selves as infringers. But if the 


. Situation is handled carefully, the 


proprietors’ affidavits may ordi- 
narily be obtained. 

“All affidavits are accompanied 
by exhibits showing the purchased 
article and properly identified by 
the deponent and by the notary 
public before whom the affidavit is 
made. 

“The next step is the prepara- 
tion of the bill of complaint, or 
other form of legal proceeding, 
which may be required under the 
statutes, if the action is to be 
taken in the State courts, and in 
most cases, this bill of complaint 
when filed is accompanied by a 
petition for a temporary injunc- 
tion or restraining order. The 
affidavits are necessary to support 
the application for such temporary 
injunction. A certain time is al- 
lowed for a reply to the applica- 
tion for the: temporary injunction, 
giving the infringer an oppor- 
tunity to file answering affidavits. 
A short time is also allowed in 
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Clk N unusual situation exists in And these people comprise the 
b Some Boston. Ancestry,tradition most important part of the Boston 
alize at : ye ‘ , 
mitting and evolution have divided the market. Such is the judgment of 
n upon people of this rich market intotwo successful national advertisers. 
ew distinct groups—each group with Proof of this is found in the fact 
lly, the certain beliefs, likes and dislikes, that the Herald-Traveler carries 
' ordi- and each with its own ideas of more national advertising than any 
senied what a newspaper should be. As _ other Boston daily newspaper. The 
chased a result, the four major newspapers Herald-Traveler reaches people 
hed by of Boston serve only one or the who buy every kind of merchandise 
sed other of these two groups, and the and who are financially able to re- 
circulation of each is necessarily spond to advertising. 
a or confined to the group served. To cover all of Boston, one or 
ceding, The quarter million families that ™ore of the other three Boston 
= _ make up one of these groups pre- papers must be used in conjunc- 
and in fer the Herald-Traveler to the tion with the Herald-Traveler. 
nplaint other Boston papers. They like “The Road to. Boston” explains 
2 ape! general character, editorial the situation as it exists in Boston 
The policy and news treatment which and tells how the advertiser can 
upport (lifferentiate the Herald-Traveler most effectively advertise and mer- 
al ‘rom the other three papers that chandise his product ‘in this rich 
pplica- serve the other group. It mirrors market. We will gladly send it to 
nction, their preferences. you on request, 
davits. 
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which the complainant may file 
rebuttal affidavits. 

“The next step is a hearing in 
open court on the motion or peti- 
tion for the preliminary injunc- 
tion 

“Whether such restraining order 
or temporary injunction is granted 
or not, an answer to the bill of 
complaint is required within a cer- 
tain time and then a time is fixed 
for trial in open court. 

“The trial proceeds in the usual 
way in equity or law court, which- 
ever the particular case may be.” 

So much for the legal aspects. 
We may now consider the actual 
experiences of the different bot- 
tlers. Here is what M. L. J. Lam- 
bert, vice-president and advertis- 
ing manager of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, manufac- 
turer of Listerine, has to say: 

“All bottles in which Listerine 
is sold have the words ‘Listerine’ 
and ‘Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany blown in the glass in a 
designated place. The bottle, how- 
ever, is not patented. Anybody 
using an imitation could not be 
proceeded against for infringe- 
ment on this theory, but the law 
of unfair competition would ap- 
ply. In addition to this, the word 
‘Listerine’ is a registered trade- 
mark owned by this company and 
no one can legally use this word. 
This question has been fought out 
repeatedly and in every case we 
have won out.” 

The value of State and Federal 
trade-mark registration is illus- 
trated by the following letter from 
the Clicquot Club Company: 

“Various manufacturers, includ- 
ing soft drink bottlers, packers of 
ammonia, catsup, etc., have in 
times past and do at present, use 
Clicquot Club pint bottles. 

“In order to take action against 
them and secure a verdict, it is 
necessary that the bottler have his 
bottle trade-marked and _ regis- 
tered under federal protection and 
also under the protection of the 
courts in each State in which he 
expects to secure a verdict. This 
we have had done with our bottle 
and it has been necessary so far 
only to notify the packer that he 
was infringing on the law and 
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had no right to use our registered 
bottle as we were protected in both 
Federal and State courts. We 
have not as yet had to prosecute 
a case in court.” 

Suppose the bottle is used for a 
non-competitive liquid as men 
tioned in the Clicquot letter. 
Should efforts be made to prevent 
that also? Charles T. Ward, vice 
president and general manager o! 
Francis H. Leggett & Company, 
tells us: 

“We do not care very much t 
what use our empty bottles in 
which our name is blown are put 
provided the man who uses them 
doesn’t pack into them an article 
of a similar nature. As for in 
stance, we dispose of a lot of salad 
dressing bottles in the course of a 
year; undoubtedly some people 
who use second-hand bottles, us« 
them and we have no objection i! 
they put ammonia or ink in them, 
but we would object very strenu- 
ously if they put a salad dressing 
in the bottle, and we would take 
steps to protect our rights. 

“It seems to me that somebody 
using another man’s bottle for an 
entirely different product has no 
bad effects—on the contrary, it 
simply helps to advertise the orig- 
inal product.” 


HIRES HAS GOOD SOLUTION 


It is obvious, from the views 
expressed by these manufacturers, 
that so long as a bottle with a 
bléwn-in inscription is used the 
bottler will have to be everlast- 
ingly on the alert to prevent il- 
legal refilling. One is inclined to 
ask, at this point, whether there is 
not something that can be done to 
prevent the practice entirely. In 
this connection a letter from 
Charles E. Hires, Jr., of the 
Charles E. Hires Company, is in- 
teresting. He tells us: 

“We found that the best way to 
eliminate the trouble spoken of 
is to discontinue the use of a 
blown-in bottle, as we feel that a 
neatly labeled bottle will be of as 
great value and is just as attrac- 
tive as any bottle in which the in- 
scription is blown. This has two 
advantages; not only that of put- 
ting a greater value on the bottle 
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Again-—First! 


OVEMBER closed with THE 
WORLD again heading the list 
of all New York newspapers in 
the matter of gains, its seventh 
consecutive month of leadership! 


Its gains for the eleven months of the 
year aggregate 2,513,770 lines. This in- 
crease is 229,000 in excess of the gains of 
its nearest competitor. 


THE WORLD took the lead last May, with 
a gain of 50% in excess of the nearest 
paper. It closed November 95% ahead in 
the race for advertising supremacy. Its 
average during the seven months was 50% 
in excess of its nearest competitor’s gains. 


There is little open for argument in such 
leadership! 





Matters BuitpinG Putitzer Burtpinc Forp BurLpinc 
CuIcaco New York Detroit 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 





Why you should support 


co-operative marketing 


O-OPERATIVE marketing in 
* its simplest form is nothing 
more than collective selling. 

A hundred thousand farmers, all 
producing the same commodity or 
commodities, join together to effect 
an intelligent marketing system 
that merchandises their farm prod- 
ucts instead of “dumping” them on 
the market. 


The net result to the farming 
population is a larger proportion of 
the consumer’s dollar. This is 
realized by a better, shorter, and 
more economical method of dis- 
tribution. 


The net result to the other half 
of the population—to industry, to 
manufacturers, to you—is to cre- 
ate a better market and a greater 
demand for the services and prod- 
ucts offered to the farmer. 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 





With his increased buying power 
the farmer is a better prospect for 
whatever you have to offer him. 


From a purely utilitarian stand- 
point, that is the one big reason 
why you should support the co- 
operative marketing movement. 


The Dairymen’s League News, 
read by more than one hundred 
thousand progressive, business 
farmers of New York State, has 
contributed greatly to the success 
of co-operative marketing. 

Farmers have confidence in the 
News because it is edited, pub- 
lished, and owned by their own 
people. 

Consequently, the News offers 
an exceptional opportunity as an 
advertising medium for the prod- 
ucts farmers buy. 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmerowned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA,N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 608 Otis Building 
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7x 9 


Here is a capital size for a cook 
book or other large edition work 
of similar nature. We have 
rotary presses each of which will 
print and fold 20,000 sixteen- 
page signatures an hour. Ex- 
cellent halftone work on super 
paper can be performed on 
these presses. 











Before placing a contract for 
large edition printing, it might 
be well to consult 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ©@ Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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itself, so far as the second-hand 
value goes, but also prevents the 
use of these bottles by competitors 
and the consequent misuse of your 
name. After considering the thing 
for several years we finally adopt- 
ed the plain bottle, discontinuing 
altogether the blown-in trade- 
mark. We believe that this is the 
only real solution for this problem 
of substitution.” 

Even this, however, is not a 
cure-all. True enough, once the 
bottle is emptied the label is 
usually so defaced that the con- 
tainer can no longer be passed off 
as new. But an infringer will not 
hesitate very long to copy a label 
if he has set his heart on refilling 
a bottle. Perhaps many would-be 
infringers will take the easy pick- 
ings and stick to the bottles with 
blown-in inscriptions. A certain 
adventurous few, though, will suc- 
cumb to the temptation and print 
labels if that is necessary to sell 
the refilled bottles. 

All in all, then, it would seem 
that just as long as bottlers build 
up enviable reputations by con- 
sistent advertising there will be 
fraudulent refillers. It is the price 
of fame. Fortunately, the law has 
taken recognition of this and there 
is ample legislation, both State and 
Federal, to protect the legitimate 
bottler.[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


A Market for Obsolete Swords 
Revealed 


The United States Government re- 
cently used newspaper space to call the 
attention of relic hunters, costumers and 
pageant directors to the sale of 23,000 
obsolete t of sabers and swords with 
about 15,000 scabbards. 

The Government suggested these as 
particularly desirable as wall decora- 
tions or for motion picture or pageant 
producers and offered to fill any orders 
by mail from one to quantity lots. 


Zigg-Zagg Stores, a New 
Chain System 


“Zigg-Zagg, Everywhere” has been se- 
lected as the slogan for a new chain of 
grocery stores which has begun opera- 
tion at New Orleans, La., by the Zigg- 
Zage Stores Company. ° 

The chain system is extending by 
selling its service to existing retailers, 
controlling their business methods and 
acting as wholesale buyer. A. P. Kel- 
ler, for twenty-seven years a retail gro- 
cer, is president. 
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Advertising Seen as Bankers’ 
Safeguard 


At its annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Group of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association advocated 
advertising to. protect the investor, par- 
ticularly the small investor, from fraud- 
ulent security dealers. E. T. Stotes- 
bury, of Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
stated that it is incumbent upon the 
bankers to do all they can to protect the 
investor agai leading advertise- 
ments, and to help the passage of laws 
with that aim in view. C. § Fenton, 
secretary of the national associagion, 
declared that the investment bankers 
“had suffered considerably during the 
past eleven years through failure prop- 
erly to acquaint the public, through 
advertising, with the service that could 
be rendered by reputable firms.” John 
B. Prescott, president of the national 
organization, said in part: “Our biggest 
safeguard is in advertising and our big- 
gest benefits will be derived from clean 
advertising.” Both the Western and 
Eastern Groups, co-operating with va- 
rious Chambers of Commerce and _Dis- 
trict Attorneys, are framing “Blue- 
Sky” laws for early enactment. 





Architectural Service Adver- 
tised in Newspapers 

Advertising to introduce a new t re 
of architectural service for the would. 
home-owner has been started by the 
Architectural Service Club of South 
Norwalk, Conn., in newspaper roto- 
gravure sections. 

“Plans for your ideal home” the copy 
is headed. “That long-cherished dream 
of a home that you can call your own 
can_now be realized. 

“Now is the ideal time to crystallize 
your desire for a home into something 
tangible. In some sections building 
prices are touching lower levels—don’t 
defer building longer. Our club plan is 
the ideal onl most economical method 
of designing your home. 

“We offer you a specialized service by 
trained architects; we do not limit you 
to a selection from ‘standardized’ plans 
—we take your own idea and give it 
individual study.” 

A picture of a home is shown. 


“Nature Magazine,” New Pub- 
lication from Washington, D.C. 


Nature Magazine, an __ illustrated 
monthly with popular articles about 
nature, will begin publication at Wash- 
ington, C., effective with the Janu- 
ary, 1923, issue. The magazine will be 
9 by 12 inches, with the type page 
7 by 10 inches. 


Joins Jacksonville, Fla., 


“Journal” 
J. H. Hampton has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Jacksonville, 
la., Journal. Mr. Hampton was re- 
cently advertising manager of Vande- 
ver’s, Tulsa, Okla., and was at one time 
with the Tulsa, Okla., Tribune. 





Advertising a Bank on the Depart- 
ment Store Plan 


The Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis Groups 


“Goods” in Large 


Newspaper Advertisements—Not in Financial Section, Either 


pr Bstus J. WADE, president 
of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, has always 
looked upon his bank as being, 
in a way at least, a financial de- 
partment store. This view has re- 
cently caused the Mercantile Trust 
Company to put into effect an un- 
usual newspaper advertising cam- 
paign—unusual in the sense that 
in space, copy and general man- 


ner of treatment it follows closely 


the department store method. 

Mr. Wade has long contended 
that the bank, having numerous 
things to sell, should not hesitate 
to tell about them in a way that 
would make the message reach 
the greatest number of people. He 
has never been bothered a bit by 
tradition, therefore, in the matter 
of his advertising. Just as soon 
as he or his advertising depart- 
ment thought of new or effective 
publicity methods that seemed to 
have business-bringing promise he 
put them into effect. They have 
always been conservative enough 
methods at that. They would 
have attracted little attention if 
applied to almost any other kind 
of business, but used by a bank 
some have been so novel as to be 
almost startling. 

The Mercantile Trust used out- 
door advertising right alongside 
the other first-class business in- 
stitutions that had things to sell 
other than those relating to money 
or its allied interests. The bank 
was a pioneer in advertising for 
savings accounts, using newspapers 
and direct-by-mail methods. And 
now comes the latest newspaper 
campaign which violates just about 
every rule of bank advertising 
that has been established by long- 
used custom. 

On five days a week, from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive, the bank 
runs in St. Louis newspapers a 
260-line, five-column  advertise- 
ment. This advertisement has an 
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odd shape and is slightly more 
than half a page in size. The 
border is the same every day and 
each advertisement is run under 
the same general heading of 
“Mercantile Service,” Under the 
heading the nine departments of 
the bank are listed in a single 
line. 

The body of the advertisement 
is new for every day and deals 
with the departments singly or 
collectively, just as seems best 
under the circumstances. Or, as 
Mr. Wade explains it, the space 
is filled, not in any regular order 
as to departments, “but according 
to what we have to sell at that 
particular time.” 

All the newspaper advertising 
the bank does, with the exception 
of its classified real estate an- 
nouncements, is placed in this 
space. Being administered on 
such an elastic basis one advertise- 
ment may be devoted to a dozen 
or more different topics. 


MR: WADE’S EDITORIAL MESSAGE 


_ In each there is a signed mes- 
sage from Mr. Wade which takes 
up a space large or small in pro- 
portion to the importance and 
timeliness of what he has to say. 
Then is mentioned what the bank 
especially has for sale that day. 
More than half the space in a 
recent advertisement was devoted 
to selling St. Louis—which the 
institution regards as one of the 
miost important parts of its pub- 
licity work. The ways in which 
St. Louis is largest in the world 
were set forth in illustration and 
text. The rest of the space was 
given to editorial treatment and 
to some selling talk in behalf of 
the bank’s Christmas Club. In 
another advertisement the selling 
claims of the banking; bonds, 
real estate loan, real estate, sav-° 
ings, trust, corporation and safc- 
deposit departments were set 
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forth in an unconventional way. 

One editorial topic running 
through the series deals with the 
alibis offered by people for their 
alleged reasons for not being able 
to save. Exploded Alibi No. 1 
is called “I can’t save _on my 
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“Mercanti Service” 
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our copy,” sayS Mr. Wade, “we 
never have our advertising: on the 
newspapers’ financial pages. Oj 
course we are violating another 
old principle but this does not 
worry us a great deal. We are 
not yet ready to believe that in- 
vestment advertising 
has come so near to 
the classified state that 
the prospective inves- 
tor reads the financial 
page to the exclusion 





Exploded Alibi Number 2 


of the rest of the paper. 
“We are not in any 











Nothing Left 
to Save~ ~ 


sense trying to depre- 
ciate the value of the 
newspapers’ financial 
section. It is both in- 
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teresting and impor- 
tant to a large number 
of people. But this 
does not seem to us 
to be any sufficient 
reason why we should 
confine our advertis- 
ing to it. We want to 
reach the largest pos- 
sible number of people. 
The investor naturally 
reads the financial sec- 
tion and may be ex- 
pected to see the ad- 
vertisements he finds 
there. But he will 
read the other part of 
the paper also in most 
instances. The thing 
does not work the 
other way around. 
People who are good 


te hove 





Mercantile 
eon Sotere/ 


Peceree fortem 
EIOMTH AND LocusT 


-TO ST. CHARLES 


prospects for us may 
read the general sec- 
tions of the paper and 
shun the financial 








A BANK ADVERTISES ITS SERVICES IN A 


salary.” “Number two is “I’m 
buying a home;. there’s nothing 
left to save.” The series runs on 
through a number of the con- 
ventional objections. Tables show- 
ing household budget plans are 
presented and others demon- 
strating the wonders that can be 
performed by saving with the aid 
of compound interest. 
“Althotigh. bond and, investment 
offerings are frequently listed: in 





part. 

“We have been run- 
ning this kind of 
advertising for about 
three months. This is not long 
enough to enable us to gauge it 
in the way of concrete results. 
Financial advertising is hard to 
check up anyway. We may know 
it brings results but would find 
the statement difficult to prove. 
However, judging by constantly 
increasing favorable comment, 
both sectional and local, we think 
the campaign is a-complete _suc- 
cess.” 


NEW WAY 
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In New York 


SELL It to Sweeney! 


(whose standards go up!) 


yer 


— hes 
RAD 
| 


V¢ HAT a man earns is one 


way to gauge his value as 
a prospect; what he spends, is 
another; but the way he spends— 


his standards—is the best. The 
advertiser who reckons his pros- 
pects by income and aims at the 
Stuyvesants (upper circle folks 
who pay surtaxes) is short-sight- 
ed, mistaken. 


In these United States, the 
Sweeneys (the average man, the 
average woman, the average 
family) have strange ways of 
spending money, greatly assorted 
standards that make them cus- 
tomers for goods their income tax 
returns do not seem to warrant. 


a fi. 


These standards are the bases of 


buying habits that so often crop 
up to confound the serious stu- 
dent of statistics—why factory 
girls buy fur coats, for instance. 
These standards also make a 
newspaper of large circulation 
like The News a splendid me- 
dium for the advertising of all 
kinds of commodities. 
* * * 


L- IS standards that determine 
your customers, your prospects. 
For example,we knewa NewYork 
reporter who made seventy-five 
dollarsa week, wore twenty-five- 
dollar suits, slept in a six-dollar- 
a-week hallroom and ate thirty- 
cent breakfasts; but after six 
P. M. he thought nothing of a 
three-dollar dinner followed by 
a Corona and a taxi out to 
where he slept. Standards!— 
that made a man a poor prospect 
for what he could afford, and a 
good customer for what he 
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couldn't. Well, a while back, he 
met a pretty girl who made him a 
prospect for a five-room apart- 
ment, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
clothes, P. A. and a jimmy pipe, 
a corner grocery, a savings bank 


Jugt a change 


and the subway. 
of standards! 


a 
Another man we -kgow buys 
only one suit of clothes a year, 
but would gather givé- up his 
right arme¢‘than the Sickly Six 
roudster he owns. Standards! 
A millionaire’s two sons we 
knew at college came to class 
every day in a White sedan, but 
regarded a regulation Greek 
shoe shine at the pre-war price of 
five cents as'a cardinal extrava- 
gance; they used Shinola. 
Standards! A music house in 
Chicago advertises and sells five- 
thousand-dollar violins to foreign- 
born laborers and mechanics. 


Standards! 


* * * 


STANDARDS are made and 
changed by circumstances, 
salesmanship, and advertising 
(which the George Batten Com- 
pany defines as “moulding public 
opinion” —not particular opinion, 
nor class opinion, but public, 
mass Opinion). 

Your advertising makes or sup- 
ports or changes standards, makes 
people want other, more, or 


better than they have. Your 
advertising is trying to mould 
public opinion, isn’t it? Then why 
not change as many standards 
and mould as much opinion as 
possible with it? Why not ad- 
vertise to the Sweeneys whose 
standards are changeable by ad- 
vertising? 


* * * 


Tet your story to Sweeney 
in The News—to more than 
a half million circulation at one 
time in one paper. The largest 
morning circulation in New 
York City is an immense field of 
prospects. The high attention 
value and visibility of the tab- 
loid News page makes The News 
an efficient, economical medium. 


Tell it to Sweeney in 1923. 
And start now, in The News. 


i NEWS 


New Yorks Pic 
25 Park Place, New York 


re Newspaper 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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A Big Source 
of Farm Wealth! 


@ The cost of growing a pullet in 1913 was 58c; in 1922, 62c. 
The cost of feeding a pullet in 1913 was $1.16; in 1922, $1.23. 
@Ten dozen eggs and a four pound pullet brought an in- 
come of $3.48 in 1913, and an income of $4.96 in 1922. On 
this basis the profits of 1913 from the above source are 
$1.74; in 1922, $3.11. 

@Poultry raising is one of the most profitable sources of 
income on the farm, and the farm woman raises 80 per cent 
of the poultry raised in the United States. 

@Her profits make her one of your best customers, and the 
only magazine published for her exclusively is 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives SH Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. be Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. - Aad, 95 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Cb ae NEW YORK CITY 


750,000 CIRCULATION FOR JANUARY 




















Professional Advertising Men 
Write Charity Copy 


Combined Drive of Fifteen Akron, Ohio, Charitable Organizations 
Roused to New Strength by Newspaper Advertising in Which 
Resources of National Advertising Are Used 


N Akron, Ohio, a few weeks 

ago, 26,000 people pledged that 
they would give jointly more than 
$365,000 to maintain fifteen chari- 
table organizations in that city 
during 1923. This was a com- 
munity fund drive, an inheritance 
of war-time emergencies. Other 
cities, larger and smaller in size, 
have known the community fund 
plan. Akron has known it for 
1 number of years. 

In Akron, as elsewhere, even 
a plan admittedly so efficient as 
this for collecting funds for 
recognized charities loses much 
of its attraction and hold with 
the years. A time comes when 
there is need of rejuvenation, of 
a new punch and of a quickened 
spirit. 

All of these things were packed 
into the plan at Akron this year. 
This came about not because there 
was fear that the plan of cam- 
paign might fail, but rather by 
accident. It came because a for 
mer advertising man, Edward S. 
Babcox, now publisher of the 
India Rubber Review, asked an 
advertising man of many years 
experience, who was willing, de- 
sirous and able to give of his 
experience to this work, to direct 
the newspaper advertising. 

Not so long ago a man, who 
had spent many of his years in 
newspaper classified advertising 
work, wrote that he was convinced 
that men who had achieved great 
reputation in directing or writing 
idvertising in ‘one particular in- 
dustry were hopelessly lost when 
called upon to apply that ability 
o some field of endeavor foreign 
to them. He had seen many of 
them attempt to write copy for 
a classified advertisement designed 
to sell their houses, or services. 

E. D. Gibbs, director of adver- 
tising of the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 


ber Company, who accepted the a 


invitation made by Mr. Babcox, 
upset this generalization by his 
newspaper _ advertising for 
Akron’s community charity fund. 

When Mr. Gibbs assumed the 
responsibility for the newspaper 
advertising he had resolved that 
he would bring into the campaign 
all of the facilities and resources 
generally only available to large 
national advertisers. 

In space that was paid for in 
four Akron newspapers he put 
copy unlike any that Akron had 
heretofore seen. He had gone 
to an artist of reputation and had 
said: “In Akron there are a num- 
ber of busy men giving of their 
energy and time to help the un- 
fortunate. I want you to give me 
certain drawings that will help in 
this work.” And he paid for 
these drawings at a cost price. 
He had gone to a number of pro- 
fessional advertising men who 
had written copy for his com- 
pany. To them he had said: “I 
want you to write copy for me. 
that will have in it the feeling 
and the understanding of one 
who knows the horror and suf- 
fering of starvation. And more 
than this, I want copy that you 
will gladly sign with your name.” 
This is the kind of copy he re- 
ceived: 


Lay this to your soul:—the children 
of Poverty are the wards of Prosperity. 
Take this to your heart:—ignored suf- 
ane among the poor is a community 
guilt 

This is the law of humanity which 
lifts man above his fellow animals, 
Akron must have no death from cold 
or starvation this winter. We want the 
minimum of suffering; we all want it. 

Then do your part to prevent it. Open 
your purse four-square with your 
means, Join in our organized fight for 
the poor and unfortunate, the fight 
against cold and hunger in the neediest 
days of the year. 

Give your share to the Community 
Fund. 

Give — and 
giving! 


speed the message of 
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This copy was signed by Rob- 
ert E. Rinehart. Another, signed 
by William H. Rankin, bore this 
message: 

No life can be enjoyed to the utter- 
most—that does not consider the life of 
others—less fortunate. 


And there are so many of them who 
from divers causes have fallen behind 
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the Road to Happiness for you—anc 
others. It is in your power to do muc 
—for every dollar helps. You can he! 
to bring warmth to cold hearts an 
chilly homes. 

You can drive hunger from the door. 

You can lift the burden of anxiet 
from the shoulders of suffering wome: 
You can bring happy smiles to th 
faces of trusting childhood. 

The Community Fund of Akron needs 
roe help, so that it m: 
elp others. So mu 
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seraugheened up and sand 

“Se, 1 am a comen of 0 mean city.” 

He came from Tarsus—a litle cown, but a 
Roman town. It wasn't any Akron —not by any 


What makes a cry? ik un't houses, or fac 
tones or stores—at s the people m those houses be a drop m the 


Here m Akron the good works of the ct arent. 








Remember What Paul Said 


BETTER AKRON FEDERATION 


is needed—Food, Fu 
Clothes, Medical Supplic 
Shelter. Out of whats 
ever little YOU have, gi 
SOMETHING. 

And, above all, reme: 
ber to give with 
grudging, handsomely 
give something of yor 
heart with it. So that t 
blessing you’ give 
doubly blessed and retu 
upon the giver. 


Instead of full pages 
that had been used in 
other years, Mr. Giblhs 
put this copy and tl 
art work he had ol! 
tained in 4 or 5 col 
umn by 17 or 20-inch 
space. And his adver- 
tising dominated thx 
page. 

He had reduced the 
cost of the newspaper 


Saure Paul loved all mankind but he was strong co or creed in de Coomnenty Pent : f H 
for hus home sown just the same ws oo case of “onganaed , serimped rom what 

When they took ham. before the Roman judge, nd wend. eee nye gan oa ape pall rm lie 
and he was asked where he hailed from, —s — it ha en in pr 


years and yet he gave 
the entire drive th 
new vigor and _ the 
freshened spirit that 
it needed by such ad- 
vertising. 


and tactones and seowes. 
Gwe your share—tha's all> Then your 
tongege btemtelan deg (mange meimyapes The goal set was 
—a, wom of all « chdd—on the $350,000. The newspa 


per advertising, aided 
by outdoor and street 
car advertising, and 








A MESSAGE THAT INSPIRES PRIDE IN COMMUNITY AND A 


SPIRIT OF GIVING 


in the stern battle of life! They do 
not come, often, within your view, but 
they are there. There are tired and 
weary women who know nothing of the 
comforts you enjoy. There are little 
children whose eyes lack lustre and 
whose cheeks are wan and pale, and 
upon whose tiny lips there seldom lingers 
the fragrance of a smile. 

For just one moment turn your 
thoughts from Self—from your own 


home—from those dear to you by every 
tie—and remember—in the name of Him 
who was all Compassionate—the poorer 
ones who wait, with Faith, for you to 
There lies 


extend the helping hand. 


followed up by or- 
ganized solicitation 
brought in pledges ex 
ceeding that amount by $15,000 
Perhaps that is sufficient test 
mony of the value and apprecia 
tion of the work Mr. Gibbs did. 
Further than this testimony of 
achievement is the statement made 
by Mr. Babcox, who said, “A!! 
Akron feels indebted to Gibbs.” 


The advertising account of the E 
lish & Scotch Woolen Company, Li 
ited, Montreal, has been placed wi 
S. S. Bowman, Limited, of thar city. 
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Putting It U; 





NE of the hundreds of keyed adver- 

tisements produced by this agency, 
each of which has sold thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise at a profit. 

We have selected fifty of these adver- 
tisements on a~wide variety of businesses, 
and mounted them in a large portfolio to 
show to any advertiser interested in learn- 
ing more about R & R selling copy. 

This portfolio cannot be sent through 
the mail. But one of our representatives 
will gladly take it to you at your request. 
No obligation. Merely drop us a line. 
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to the Copy 








NCE it is proved that the 

article has a market and 
that the plans are right, it is 
then largely up to the copy— 
so much so, in fact, that there 
is often a difference of 200 or 
300 per cent between the 
results from different adver- 
tisements. Our ability to 
produce copy that sells at a 
profit is largely responsible 
for the fact that we place 
more keyed advertising than 
any other agency in the 
country. 








——a =] 





Ruthrauff & Ryan mc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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Reaping the Harvest 


Your national advertising sows the seed of desire for 
your product; Giant Ads reap the harvest at the 
dealer’s store. Exactly like your national copy in text 
and appearance, the Giant Ad jogs back your prospect’s 
memory to the day when he read your copy in the maga- 
zine and reminds him of his decision to buy. He can’t 
forget, for the Giant Ad does its reminding at the store, 
where your product is for sale. 


By increasing the number of interested prospects who 
actually buy, Giant Ads strengthen the advertising cam- 
paign at a point where thoughtful advertisers have felt 
its weakness, Giant Ads can be made in any size up to 
38” x 50”, in black and white or in any number of colors— 
usual sizes are 17”x22”, 19” x25”, 25”x38”. Write or 
phone for rate card, descriptive booklet and samples. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 
117-119 East 24th Street, New York 
Phones: MADison Square 9676-9677, 9124, 10258 
Pittsburgh Office: Century Bidg. Phone: Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 








The Dire Result of the New York 
Stock Exchange’s Attitude 
toward Advertising 


The Public the Biggest Loser through Its Failure to Advertise 


“Goop Hovusexrer1nc” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1922. 


EJitor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was very glad to see the editorial in 
Pernters’ Inx of November 16 refer- 
ring to the absurd ten-day suspension 
of E. S. Newburger from the New 
York Stock Exchange because his firm 
had imserted an advertisement in a 
Columbus newspaper without the ap 
proval of the Exchange’s Business Con- 
duct Committee. 

The whole attitude of the Stock Ex- 
change cry! advertising is incredible 
in view of the importance which adver- 
tising itself has in the innumerable 
rganizations whose businesses are the 
basic reason for the existence of the 
Stock Exchange. 

The one simple thing which the Stock 
Exchange does not seem to realize is 
that its own bers are dependent on 
advertising. The listings every day, the 
comments on the market—these things 
indeed are advertising. It is the good 
fortune of the Stock Exchange that it 
gets this advertising for nothing. 
hgure what would happen if all the 
newspapers in the country refused to 
print market listings. It would then be 
necessary for the Stock Exchange to 
buy space for this purpose. 

The space which they use every day 
is fundamentally advertising space. To 
cone is to indulge in an unimportant 
ul e. 





Arnotp W. RosENTHAL. 


HIS is an interesting point 

which Mr. Rosenthal raises. 
We are glad to pass it on for the 
benefit of our readers. The fact, 
however, that the Stock Exchange 
is unfriendly to advertising is not 
the worst part of the situation. 
Advertising can get along very 
much better without the recogni- 
tion or the patronage of Stock 
Exchange members than they can 
without advertising. They may 
not think that their failure to ad- 
vertise, except through the me- 
dium of inept, fogeyish “cards,” is 
causing them any injury. But it 
is nevertheless. It damages them 
most in limiting the scope of their 
service. The business of the 
Stock Exchange membership con- 
sists largely in serving a compara- 
tively small group of professional 


Just ' 


investors and traders. They neg- 
lect the public which is poten- 
tially a vastly larger investor. 

But the promoters of worthless 
securities, the sellers of figurative 
gold bricks and other buccaneers 
of fake finance do not neglect the 
public. They carry their selling 
to the mth power of persuasive- 
ness, with the result that the gul- 
lible proletariat is duped out of 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. Just as we write this a 
circular comes in from the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., in which this 
statement ismade: “The one weak 
spot in life insurance protection 
has been this, that the money pro- 
vided for wife and children has 
times without number been be- 
guiled from the widow, or has by 
her been frittered away. It has 
been reported that one of the life 
insurance companies has followed 
up all its death losses of $5,000 
or over. The result of this in- 
vestigation brings out the astound- 
ing fact that after seven years 90 
per cent of the beneficiaries have 
lost or spent the entire proceeds 
of the insurance.” 

The facts made in that state- 
ment are common knowledge. But 
the beneficiaries of life insurance 
are not the only ones who are 
inveigled out of their money. The 
larger percentage of all inheri- 
tances is frittered away inside of 
ten years, mostly through worth- 
less investments. In thousands of 
other cases, the savings of a life- 
time go in the same way. The 
Stock Exchange could prevent 
much of this woeful waste of 
money. The money is lost simply 
because the Stock Exchange 
houses allow the fake promoters 
to outsell them. The highbrow, 
hide-bound, old-fashioned attitude 
of the Exchange toward advertis- 
ing makes it possible for the fi- 
nancial bucketeers' and other 
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gentry of like ilk to ply their 
nefarious selling practically undis- 
turbed. It is high time for the 
Stock Exchange to descend frum 
its dignity and to let its members 
teach sound investment values to 
the public. Never was there a 
nobler mission for advertising to 
perform. Scores of investment 


bankers, throughout the country, 
not affiliated with the Exchange, 
are already doing this with marked 
success and with an aggressiveness 
that is not inconsistent with bank- 
ing dignity—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Business Paper Editors Have 
Automotive Meeting 


Members of the Editorial Conference 
of the New York ‘Business Publishers 
Association, Inc., held a dinner_meet- 
ing at the Automobile Club, on Friday, 
December 15. George Smart, of Jron 
Age, chairman of the Conference, pre- 
sided, and turned over the meeting to 
David Beecroft, of the Class Journal 
Company. Mr. Beecroft, introducing 
the subject of the evening, outlined the 
tremendous importance of the automo- 
tive industry in present-day industrial 
and commercial life and described vari- 
ous accomplishments along the line_of 
standardization and production. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Beecroft other members of 
the Class Journal Company told of re- 
cent developments in engineering, mar- 
keting, retail distribution, service and 
fmance, with an outline of the commer- 
cial and social results of progress in the 
automobile field. The speakers were 
James Dalton, Julian Chase, Norman 
Shidle, Neal Adair and Harry Tipper, 
all of the Class Journal Company. 


Tires and Tubes Advertised in 
Sectional Campaign 


The Chadwin Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is now marketing 
automobile tires and tubes under the 
recently trade-marked name of “Regal.” 

J. Bosch, sales manager, informs 
Printers’ InK that while the company 
has not as yet done any national adver- 
tising for these products it has adver- 
tised them extensively in a _ secticnal 
campaign in its home territory. 


“Heath & Milligan Account 
with Chicago Agency 

The Chicago office of the Fred M. 
Randall Company, Detroit advertising 
agency, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Heath & Milligan 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, paints 
and_ varnishes. ‘arm papers, trade 
journals and newspapers will be used 
for this account. 
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“Kilmoth” to Be Nationally 
Advertised 


Direct-mail advertising is being used 
by the A. W. Anderson Corporatio: 
New York, in marketing “Kilmoth,” a 
aromatic red cedar clothes-closet lining 
and as distribution progresses it plans 
to use national magazines, Charles 
Krie r of that company informs Prin 
ers’ INK. 

A sales force which,. he states, wil! 
operate in the New York territory u: 
der the direction of the home office 
being organized. Mr. Krieger also says 
that display newspaper advertising 
being used to recruit. distributors. 

In addition to “Kilmoth,” the con 
pany plans to manufacture a varied lin 
of wooden products for household usc 


New Accounts Placed with 
Wade Agency 


The Old Ben Coal Corporatio: 
American Hominy Company, both of 
Chicago; the Peerless Wire & Fen 
Company, Motor Utilities Company and 
the Ivo-San Laboratories of Cleveland 
the Cyphers Incubator Company, Buf 
falo, _ Y., Inter-State Sales Con 
pany, Tipton, Ind., manufacturer of 
brooders, and the DeLuxe Silver Black 
Fox Ranch, Muskegon, Mich., have 
placed their advertising accounts wit! 
the Wade Advertising Agency, Chicago 


“Columbia” Appoints David 
J. Gillespie 


David J. Gillespie has been appointed 
advertising director of Columbia, pub 
lished by the Knights of Columbus. 
Mr. Gillespie for eight years had been 
with Doubleday, Page & Company, and 
at one time was with the International 
Magazine Company. More recently he 
has been with the Condé Nast Company 
The advertising department of Columbia 
is located at New York. 


Government Revises Latin- 
America Guide 


A revised edition of the “(Commercial 
Travelers’ Guide to Latin America” has 
been published by the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The re- 
vision was made by Ernst B. Filsinger, 
author of the first edition. The book 
is an effort to supply practical, concrete 
facts and information for business men 
planning trips to the territory south of 
the United States. 


Joins “The Christian Science 
Monitor” 


The Christian Science Monitor has 
added Miss Ina K. Pitner to the staff 
of its New York office as an advertising 
representative. Miss Pitner was for- 
merly with the bond sales. department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company and the 
school advertising staff of the Nast 
Publications, New York. 
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Open Doors 


EEPING advertisements out of the “waste 
basket” is the real job that confronts space 
buyers everywhere. By “waste basket” we 


mean clap-trap circulation that nets no one 
nothing. For what does it profit an advertiser 
to buy “distribution” alone, without taking 
thought to whether or no that distribution is 
worthy of purchase? 


Detroit Free Press circulation most definitely 
keeps advertising copy out of the “waste bas- 
ket.” It opens the doors to and for big business 
—it opens the doors to thousands of good homes 
in Detroit and Michigan. It is the direct, un- 
varying, measurable point of contact between 
your appeal and the actual buying power of 
America’s Fourth City. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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No Advertiser these 
days neglects the 
Dealer— 


—Knowing that it is a 
matter of much im- 
portance to keep him ad- 
vised of the progress and 
extent of publicity. - 


And that 


—is one of the strong 
points in favour of news- 
paper advertising — in 
Canada— as elsewhere. 


Your advertising in the 
Daily Newspapers of 
Canada appears in 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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JUXTAPOSITION 


To that of the dealer which is 
“killing two birds with one 
stone” in an advertising sense. 





Canadian Daily Newspapers—pub- 
lished in cities and towns—circulate in 
surrounding country, in mining camps, 


farms, NATIONALLY. 


You can cover every week a 
corner of Canada with the 
newspapers—and 10% of 
your United States appropria- 
tion will do it. 


Use These Papers to Cover Canada 


The Maritime Market The Ontario Market 


St. John, N. Ber88,000 oy Tim 

ohn, legraph & es 

St. John, N. B...55,000 Journal vee ~ : b~ a 
Halifax, N. B.278;000 Chronicle & Echo . maya 


0, 
The Quebec Market = tee 
P oe Newspaper , ‘ — 


+ le = K (French) 
839, The Prairie Market 


ia Patrie (French) Population Newspaper 
P Winnipeg, Man.280,000 Free Press 
The Pacific Market Winnipeg, Man. 280,000 

ae Nousseger Regina, Sask... 35,000 























Saskatoon, Sask. 31.364 Phoenix &Star 
Calgary, Alt... 75,000 Herald 
Edmonton, Alta. 70,000 Journal 


OF CANADA 











General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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HE rapid adoptiong 
and continued use of 
SANITAPE by lead- 

ing pharmaceutical houses 


is an endorsement of self-evident 
significance. SANITAPE stands 
today as a time proven improve- 
ment in tablet packing. 

143 Different Products are now 
packed in Sanitape. And each 
month adds to the list. 





Detailed information, quotations and 
samples will be sent on request. 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY 


215 Central Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
The 


Modern 
Method 


Paint | SANTTAPE 
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“Save the Surface Campaign” Plans 
for Advertising Support from 
Labor Unions 


Direct Co-operation Is Expected from Workers in the Paint and 
Varnish Industry 


TS campaign with the slogan 
“Save the Surface and You 
Save All” has entered a new 
phase .of activity. At the annual 
conventions of the national or- 
ganizations now contributing to 
what is, perhaps, one of the larg- 
est co-operative advertising pro- 
grammes ever attempted, detailed 
plans were announced for a devel- 
opment.that eventually may over- 
shadow the national campaign, at 
least in point of advertising ex- 
penditure. The appropriations 


for the entire Save the Surface 
campaign in the non-competitive 
field were about $200,000 for 1922, 
the fourth year of the campaign. 
In the new phase of local co- 
operative sales campaigns $47,000 


has been spent this year for news- 
paper advertising alone with an 
additional amount for outdoor 
advertising and campaign activi- 
ties. All of the local space was 
used for educational and propa- 
ganda advertising. The sum 
named does not include competi- 
tive copy designed to sell a par- 
ticular product or service. 

With that as proof of its possi- 
bilities, the national organizations 
supporting Save the Surface ap- 
proved a step forward which is 
expected to complete the organiza- 
tion of the paint and varnish in- 
dustries as a co-operative selling 
unit before the end of another 
year. Specifically, the Save the 
Surface idea is to be carried 
through existing channels direct to 
the labor unions. The plan and 
the record of what has been done 
go far beyond the fields of pro- 
motion. The fact is that one local 
union is already engaged in an 
active campaign to sell painting 
and varnishing, and the services 
of ‘skilled painters. In addition, 
the-general executive board of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
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rators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica has recommended that all local 
unions adopt the objective of the 
Save the Surface movement and 
give it their hearty co-operation. 
That objective, adopted last year, 
is to double the industry by 1926. 
The possibilities of direct co- 
operation from the workers on 
whom ;the industry must depend 
for the use of the great bulk of its 
products are so obvious that mem- 
bers of the industry are naturally 
more enthusiastic than ever be- 
fore. Many of them believe they 
have made an economic discovery 
of epochal proportions. The effort 
to eliminate seasonal unemploy- 
ment in the painting trades is the 
common ground for co-operative 
action. Altogether apart from the 
direct merchandising power of the 
union members, their co-operation 
is worth millions if the wastes and 
losses due to unemployment can 
be ended. Its potential value is 
tremendous also in equalizing dis- 
tribution over the whole year. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


A summary of the activities of 
the Save the Surface Movement 
since its inception shows that the 
new step is a logical development. 
The Save the Surface committee 
was able to show its supporters 
when -they met in annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City that the paint 
and varnish industry now has or- 
ganized manufacturers, whole- 
salers, jobbers, retailers, salesmen 
and master painters or contrac- 
tors. As indicated by the action 
of the Brotherhood, it has.made a 
start toward securing the co- 
operation of the journeymen. It 
is true that other elements are not 
so thoroughly organized as the 
manufacturers, who were pri- 
marily. responsible for the Save 
the Surface movement, but enough 
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of a start has been made to show 
that it can be done. 

The function of the Save the 
Surface campaign, as stated. by 
Ernest T. Trigg, chairman of the 
general committee, is “to increase 
the consumption of paint and 
varnish, through the education of 
the public to the economic neces- 
sity for the use of paint and 
varnish in protecting, beautifying 
and prolonging the life of prop- 
erty, and to secure greater effort 
on the part of the trade to sell its 
own products to the consumer.” 

The campaign started in 1919 
with the use of full-page adver- 
tisements in the national maga- 
zines for copy of an educational 
nature, showing that through de- 
terioration there is a great annual 
property loss and that it is only 
by the use of paint and varnish 
that this deterioration can be pre- 
vented. The scope of the cam- 
paign is further described as fol- 
lows by Mr. Trigg: 

“As a joint, co-operative effort, 
the Save the Surface campaign 
operates in the non-competitive 
zone of general promotion. All 
of its activities are so planned as 
not to compete, interfere with, nor 
duplicate the activities of any in- 
dividual firm. It has no products 
to sell, it is selling merely the 
conviction expressed by the slogan 
‘Save the Surface and you Save 
All—Paint and Varnish,’ and get- 
ting people to act on it. 

“The use of this slogan is open 
to all firms, whether investors or 
not, and they are encouraged to 
use it in advertising copy, litera- 
ture, color cards, etc. The slogan, 
however, may not be used on 
labels, containers, or packages 
used ‘in merchandising paint and 
varnish products, nor in such a 
way, either in whole or part or 
paraphrased, in connection with an 
individual company’s official trade- 
mark, as to appear to be a part of 
that trade-mark. Thus the slogan 
cannot be used to identify nor to 
indicate the quality of an indi- 
vidual product. In other words 
its use is controlled in such a way 
that no individual firm may usurp 
it or gain unfair advantage by 
misuse.” 
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The history of the campaign 
from the time of its inception is 
interesting as showing how one 
development begets another. The 
national Save the Surface com- 
mittee is appointed by the Educa- 
tional Bureau of the Paint Manu- 
facturers Association of the 
United States, and the National 
Varnish Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Various means of enlisting 
the interest of other elements 
were devised, but unquestionably 
the most successful was the for- 
mation of the National Save the 
Surface Salesmen. Each member 
pays one dollar a year as his per- 
sonal investment in the advertising 
budget. About 800 salesmen are 
now members, and the member- 
ship is increasing rapidly through 
the local salesmen’s clubs. As 
salesmen move the paint and 
varnish, so they have moved the 
idea incorporated in the Save the 
Surface campaign.- 


WHAT PRECEDED THE SALESMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Before the formation of the 
salesmen’s association the work of 
organizing local Save the Surface 
committees had been started by 
the general committee, working 
through local paint clubs, master 
painters’ associations, and dealers’ 
organizations. Salesmen have 
given tremendous impetus to that 
work. They will play an impor- 
tant part in the more intensive 
local campaigns that are expected 
to spring up in all parts of the 
country as a result of the co-oper- 
ation of the last link—the journey- 
men. The local campaigns will 
furnish another object lesson as to 
how far competitors can go in de- 
fining the field of their competi- 
tion, without in any way eliminat- 
ing it. Everything done by joint 
effort will be strictly educational 
and non-competitive, but the pro- 
gramme contemplates a more di- 
rect appeal than can be made in 
the national advertising. The local 
efforts of course will not inter- 
fere with the national campaign, 
which is to continue as heretofore. 

At the outset of the national 
campaign one hundred manufac- 
turers contributed to a fund of 
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Also, because Cincinnati’s chief industries are 
of staple lines. It manufactures 45% of the 
shoes, 36% of the meat packing products, 35% 
of the clothing, 34% of the furniture, 31% of 
the leather goods, and 30% of the metal 
products of the entire State of Ohio. 


The proportion of wage earners is greater than 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Baltimore and Pittsburg, and equal 
to that of Cleveland. 


Here is a market always ready to buy; witha 
newspaper always ready to give you a domi- 
nant and result-getting introduction. The 
TIMES-STAR goes into four out of every 
five Cincinnati homes. 


| 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Buy More 
Circulation 


at a Lower 
Rate 


Everybody buys newspaper space on a 
basis of circulation and rate. 


In Maine, therefore, you will buy the 
morning papers first since they give 
you 9,324 more circulation at a lower 
milline rate. 





Maine isa morning paper state 





JOURNAL, Augusta. 
PRESS HERALD, Portland. 
SUN, Lewiston. 

DAILY NEWS, Bangor. 
SENTINEL, Waterville. 
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$100,000. In four years the in- 
some has been increased to ap- 
proximately double that sum. 
‘Each unit of the trade,” says 
Arthur M. East, business man- 
iger, “ig asked to contribute on an 
equitable basis. The manufacturer 
is asked to invest one-eighth of 
one per cent of his annual sales in 
the United States. For firms not 
willing to give actual figures 
showing sales, a classification basis 
is offered, which yields approxi- 
mately the same results. The 
wholesaler or jobber is asked to 
invest one twenty-fifth of one per 
cent of his total sales of products 
used in painting and varnishing. No 
investment contracts are accept- 
ed from manufacturers or jobbers 
for less than a five-year period. 
Dealers are asked to invest five 
dollars for each $2,500 worth of 
sales of paint and varnish prod- 
ucts; master painters, one dollar 
or more and salesmen one dollar. 

“In case a local co-operative 
Save the Surface Campaign is 
conducted in any city, the money 
paid by dealers and master paint- 
ers in that city to the national 
campaign is refunded to the local 
committee, in accordance with the 
policy of encouraging the painters 
and dealers to finance local cam- 
paigns without the help of manu- 
facturers and jobbers, who are the 
main support of the national cam- 
paign activities.” 

A comprehensive plan of co- 
operative advertising, including a 
series uf newspaper advertise- 
ments, has been made available to 
all local paint and varnish inter- 
ests by the national committee, 
and that service is to be extended 
during 1923. The programme also 
contemplates continued use of the 
trade papers for the purpose of 
keeping all interests acquainted 
with what is being done. The in- 
side promotion work of the Save 
the Surface Campaign is as far- 
reaching as the national advertis- 
ing drive. It does not stop with 
the trade advertising. A vigilant 
watch is kept over meetings of 
various units. Speakers are fur- 
nished by the national committee. 
Motion pictures have been widely 
used, and there is an exhibit of 
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seventy charts in color showing 
the potential paint and varnish 
market in the city, on the farm, in 
factory buildings and on manu- 
factured products. There are also 
four special traveling exhibits, 
one for the dealer, another for the 
master painter,- another for the 
manufacturer and the fourth ad- 
dressed to the consumer for use 
in Own-Your-Home .and similar 
local expositions. 

It has been indicated that some 
of the latest developments in the 
campaign were not foreseen at the 
outset. That does not mean that 
anything has been left to chance. 
A definite objective has always 
been part of the programme. 

In 1921, a one-year and a five- 

year objective were adopted,’ as 
follows: “Make 1922 the greatest 
paint and varnish year, as the first 
step toward doubling the industry 
by 1926.” 
‘ It was felt that if 1922 could be 
made to show a sales volume well 
beyond all previous records, that 
the second objective, to double the 
industry by 1926, would have been 
proved practicable. 


SOME FIGURES ON RESULTS 


Final statistics are not available 
for the entire industry but - from 
the figures recently furnished to 
the national committee by the 
Department of Commerce, and 
covering the first six months of 
1922, it appears that the industry 
will in 1922 increase its business 
over 1921 by 31.6 per cent, and 
over 1920, the peak year, by 11.6 
per cent. These percentages are 
well substantiated by the experi- 
ence this year of many of the im- 
portant manufacturers. No one 
now believes that it is not distinct- 
ly possible to achieve the five-year 
objective, namely, doubling the in- 
dustry. Therefore, the slogan 
adopted at Atlantic City for 1923 
is: “Make 1923 the greatest paint 
and varnish year, as the second 
step toward doubling the industry 
by 1926.” 

From that and from other indi- 
cations it is apparent that the first 
phase of the educational campaign 
has been a merchandising as well 
as an advertising success. The 
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assumption by the national com- 
mittee of responsibility for edu- 
cational work has left each 
individual manufacturer free to 
devote his entire advertising ap- 
propriation to the exploitation of 
his own company and its prod- 
ucts and services. It has made 
possible more intensive work by 
salesmen for both manufacturers 
and jobbers. In 1921 it enabled 
the paint and varnish industries to 
make a better record than any 
other of the construction indus- 
tries. Better organization of 
dealers, master painters and even- 
tually of journeymen was inevit- 
able once the selling forces got 
time to realize the possibilities. 
Instead of finding a market glut- 
ted with paint, every unit of the 
industry has been brought to real- 
ize the significance of the fact 
that the estimated loss of prop- 
erty in the United States due to 
deterioration is more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year, and that most 
of it could be prevented by the 
use of paint and varnish. 


The permanent success of the 
attempt to enlist the co-operation 
of journeymen, as well as master 
painters and dealers, depends of 
course on the net tangible results 


achieved. For that reason the 
national committee has used ex- 
traordinary caution. . It did not 
want a fizzle that might set back 
the movement for some’ years. 
The whole effort has been to get 
dealers, master painters and jour- 
neymen to recognize that their in- 
terests are identical with those of 
the manufacturers and all other 
units. Therefore the committee 
has been given tremendous confi- 
dence by the fact that a union has 
acted on its own initiative. 

All the machinery has been set 
up by the national committee for 
complete co-operation with all 
such movements that may be ini- 
tiated by the journeymen, or any 
other unit of the industry. In 
the many cities where the sales- 
men are organized each man has 
been allotted a certain number of 
dealers and an equal number of 
contracting painters for local 
campaigns. Local leaders are 
urged to take advantage of local 
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celebrations to urge a_ general 
painting up. In San Franciscc 
many large buildings were re 
decorated inside and out in re- 
sponse to the appeal to dress uy 
for the Shriners. San Franciscc 
staged the largest of the loca! 
campaigns this year. Cincinnati 
spent $6,000 and New Orleans ar 
equal amount. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES ARE WATCHIN( 


The growth of the Save the 
Surface movement has _ been 
watched with interest by manu- 
facturers in lines not even re- 
motely connected with paint and 
varnish, as indicated by the num- 
ber of inquiries received by the 
general committee. Particular in- 
terest is shown in the extent to 
which jobbers, retailers and con- 
tracting painters have taken up 
the work and shown a willingness 
to spend their own money in help- 
ing it along. Nearly all the large 
paint manufacturers are _ still 
showing the keenest kind of com- 
petition in service to the retailer. 
But even while they are spending 
money in dealer helps, they have 
recognized that the old order is 
changing. They believe the time 
is coming when the whole burden 
of selling the goods all along the 
line will not be borne entirely by 
the manufacturer. 

Salesmen associated with Save 
the Surface are no longer selling 
goods primarily by the argument 
that all the retailer need do is to 
put them on his shelves; that the 
national and local advertising of 
the manufacturer will move them. 
Of course, that argument is not so 
good today in the paint and var- 
nish industries as it was before the 
national educational campaign 
started. More paint and varnish 
is being sold than ever before, but 
that is because the whole mer- 
chandising effort is more inten- 
sive. Only those who go after it 
can be sure of getting their share 
of the business in the future. 

One of the features of the na- 
tional educational advertising this 
year was the prize contest for the 
best essays on the use of paint and 
varnish. For next year a similar 
campaign has been planned, with 
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Subject: Willingness to Start Slowly 


Gentlemen: 


How often you hear a manufacturer who has worked up 
from a small beginning to a big success say, “The first 
years were the hardest.” Such a manufacturer will often 
take on an advertising campaign which may have so many 
elements of chance in it that in his earlier career he could 
not for one moment have considered it. 


A firm grows slowly. It may take 10 or 15 years to get 
a total volume of $500,000 annual sales, then in one year 
it will reach $1,000,000, and in another $2,000,000. It takes 
a tremendous amount of patience and determination to stick 
te a policy year after year when the business is coming 
slowly and you are just crawling ahead. But that is the 
way many great businesses have grown. 


We like to deal with a firm like that, because we know 
that they know their business. We know that they have 
lived through experience after experience until they cannot 
be pushed off their balance. We know that such a firm 
has fighting power and veteran abilities to meet new situa- 
tions and conditions. We feel safer and take more pride 
in dealing with such a firm than we do in serving spec- 
tacular newcomers. 


Any firm which takes on public advertising for the first 
time ought to move slowly and cautiously. They ought to 
feel out the situation until they have found a method of 
working which gives an appreciable response in tangible 
results, They ought not to start with such a burden that 
if it fails in whole or even in part it will cripple them. 


We believe that it is better to try out various methods of 
advertising and various propositions in conjunction with 
such advertising in a comparatively small way until a re- 
sponsive policy has been found. Then as much pressure 
as. desired can be put on the proved plan because in so 
doing you are working along relatively sure lines. 


Very truly yours, 


60 W. 35 St. N. Y. Advertising Agency 


Charter Member A.A.A.A. 


The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK, issue of Jan. 4. 
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The First Paper to Use 


to reach the Plumbing 
and Heating Trade 


When you buy advertising space in DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING you buy known quality and 

quantity and enjoy the benefit of known rates 
that are absolutely not 
deviated from. 


Its leadership in circula- 
tion strength and adver- 
tising volume has firmly 
established it as'the me- 
dium for the use of 
every advertiser entering 
the trade. 


DOMESTIC ENGI- 

wee * NEERING is reputed 

> 4% for editorial strength and 

it has the full confidence 

of its readers—a follow- 

ing long held and ever 
growing. 

It is read by all the worth-while 

people in the trade and its prestige 

in this field gives influence to its ad- 

vertising pages. 


The Largest Guaranteed Net Paid Circulation in 
the Plumbing and Heating Field 


a the Plumbing and Heating 
1900 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
apers, Inc. ~ 
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$1,000 in prizes, augmented by 
extra prizes offered by local paint 
clubs. Last year nearly 25,000 
contestants participated, furnish- 
ing much valuable material for 
use in the campaign. The national 
committee advertises also exten- 
sively in the trade journals to ap- 
prise the trade of what is being 
done, so that nothing of selling 
value will be overlooked. 

The national campaign has cer- 
tain limits, however, that do not 
apply to the local drives. No one 
in the organization cares to esti- 
mate what may be spent in adver- 
tising during the next year, not 
only through limited local cam- 
paigns, but through the adoption 
by dealers of permanent advertis- 
ing programmes in the local non- 
competitive field. Unquestionably 
it offers possibilities far beyond 
anything so far achieved or at- 
tempted. 


A Wall Paper Company’s 
Advertising Plans 


National advertising compciane are 
planned by the Independent 1 Paper 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., according to 
George H. Goff, advertising manager. 
These campaigns, he informs Printers’ 
Ink, will be conducted on “Indepen- 
dent” paints and “Independent” win- 
dow shades. 


Thomas Crane Returns to 
Lipton 

Thomas Crane has returned to Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., “‘Lipton’s” teas, and is 
again general manager and director for 
the United States. Mr. Crane left the 
Lipton company in 1919 and formed an 
importing and exporting business, with 
ofices in London, which he conducted 
under the name of Thomas Crane, Ltd. 


T. F. Burns Will Return to 
New York “Evening Mail” 


Thomas F. Burns will succeed Jerome 
J. Vogel as advertising manager of the 
New York Evening Mail on January 2. 
Mr. Burns, who is supervising solicitor 
of the New York World, previously had 
been advertising manager of the Eve- 
ning Mail. 


Join Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap 


_ R. W, Stone and H. A. Reading have 
joined the copy staff and N. C. Beerend 
has joined the merchandising depart- 
ment of Klau - Van Pietersom - Dunlap, 
Milwaukee advertising agency. 


N.-. aF raed 
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Lambert & Feasley Incor- 


porated 

The advertising business of Lambert 
& Fuessle, New York, the formation of 
which was reported in Printers’ Iwnx, 
issue of November 30, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
State as Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 

The officers are Gerard B. Lambert, 
who was vice-president and general 
manager of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, president; Milton 
Fuessle, who has been a director and 
secretary of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Chicago, and whose name is ing 
changed to Milton Feasley, vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss E. Whitlock, formerly 
with Williams & Cunnynghatin, and more 
recently engaged in merchandising work, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The Government Advertises a 
Christmas Gift 


The Government of the United States 
has created the greatest of Christmas 
presents, says a newspaper advertise- 
ment of the United States Shipping 
Board, referring to the appropriateness 
of its travel certificates as gifts. An 
atmosphere of travel is suggested in the 
advertisement by drawings of scenes in 
foreign countries. A travel certificate 
is reproduced at the top of the adver- 
tisement which states that these certifi- 
cates constitute the gift supreme and 
that the Government has _ arranged 
every convenience for the giver, even 
as to payment which need not be made 
immediately. . 


A Highly Valued Opinion 
Tae Erxueivce Company 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Printers’ Ink Monthly grows more 
sparkling and indispensable with every 
issue, and I wi you and your asso- 
ciates all the joy that comes from a 
success so finely won. 

Tue Eruripce Company, 
Georce Eruripce, President. 


Peck Agency Adds to Staff 


The Peck Advertising Agency, New 
York, has — A. M. Sweyd and 
i 


Philip G. more to its staff as ac- 
count executives. 

Mr. Sweyd and Mr. Gillmore formerly 
were with the a Advertising Ser- 
vice, New York. ey, at one time, 
conducted advertising businesses under 
their own names. 


Some Idea of Pie Consumption 
in Cleveland 


The Burns-Bowe Baking Company, 
Cleveland, in a n r advertise- 
ment stated that more t 250,000 peo- 
ple ordered Burn’s Pie for their Thanks- 
giving dinner. The advertisement that 
gave this information was a “thank- 
you” for this patronage. 
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Twenty-one Local Industries 
Co-operate to Advertise 
a Football Game 


Montgomery, Ala., 


Merchants Use Newspaper Space to Draw a Crowd 


to College Football Game 


HE football season of 1922 

was the biggest season this 
sport has ever known. Hundreds 
of thousands of persons watched 
the big games and the crowds of- 
fered an important market to 
manufacturers of everything from 
tin horns to equipment for the 
roadside lunch and newer and 
better clothes. 

One of the late games of the 
season was that between the 
Universities of Alabama and 
Georgia at Montgomery, Ala., on 
November 25. The hotels, sport- 
ing goods stores, drug stores, 
banks and industrial companies 
realized that the more people who 
came to Montgomery to watch 
that particular game the greater 


potential buying power there would 
be in the town for that day and 


the days immediately preceding 
and following it. 

This thought led to an unusual 
co-operative advertising idea in 
which twenty-one local industries 
took full-page space to advertise, 
not the town, not their own par- 
ticular merchandise, but football 
as a sport in general, and this one 
game in particular. And since a 
large portion of the visitors would 
be friendly enemies of the people 
in their ‘own State and city, the 
advertisers were very neutral in 

Bama,” 
said the 
headlines. “The thin Red Line 
and the Georgia Bull Dogs will 
wave and growl over Cramton 
Bowl Saturday.” Alabama’s de- 
feat of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Georgia’s .showing 
against the Auburn team a few 
weeks previously were mentioned 
to show that the game would be 
well worth going a long way to 
see. 

“Be there!” said the copy, 
bring someone with you.’ 

“Fill the Bowl,” said the head- 


“and 


line of one of the advertisemenis. 

This bowl, the Cramton Bowl, 
is known as the greatest athletic 
field south of Mason and Dixon's 
line. There is no great men’s 
college at Montgomery, but the 
bowl is a manifestation and an 
expression of the public spirit of 
the city—a monument to the gen- 
erosity and foresight of a few 
Montgomery men without con- 
nections with any other colleges. 








(FooTBALL—ALABAMA VS. GEORGIA) 
{ Cramton Bowl, thntpensy, Saturday, Nevember r=) 
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NEUTRAL COPY THAT ATTRACTED VISITORS 
AND HOME-TOWN FOLKS 


This full page of copy undoubt- 
edly helped gather the crowd. In 
an editorial the following Mon 
day in the Montgomery Adver 
tiser the out-of-town crowd was 
estimated at 5,000 to 8,000. This 
paper also pointed out that since 
it is certain that approximately $5 
is spent by every visitor, from 
$25,000 to $40,000 of out-of-tow: 
money was spent in the city o1 
that day. 
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f Oey am Rolatclacmne 
Advertising Agents 


2 Crow d 
The NatIon’s BuSINESS 


semen's, ae 


The Cuammen of Commmnce of 
the UnNtTep STATES of AMERICA 
Washington 
December Eighteenth. 
1922. 





Dear Mr. Henri: 


Many agencies and industrial advertisers 
see in The NATION'S BUSINESS a cover for their ad- 
vertising structore. Their markets lie in a dozen 
specific industries, and their first attack is ac- 
cordingly through the trade mediums of these indus- 
tries, with specific copy. 


Bat, their advertising structure is not 
complete. Thin markets in a dozen other industries 
are not covered. ew potential users are not be- 
ing covered. Nowhere is a unified, well-rounded 

» picture of their business being presented. To build 
into the business fabric of the country a recogni- 
tion of their place ana function they want a clear 
cut showing of their sales messages before the lead- 
ing executives in the business market generally. 
They want a binding force for their trade paper 
campaign and a roof for their advertising structure. 


The NATION'S BUSINESS, reaching organized 
American industry ~- striking with bull's-eyé direct- 
ness 60,000 leading business men, the center of the 
dosiness market - meets their requirement exactly. 
It is the roof of the structure. 





With heartiest good wishes, 
Yours very truly, 


BR sae usr Hulton 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Director of Advertising. 
56 BE. Washington 8t., 
Ohicago, 111. The NATION'S BUSINESS. 


P. S. Oar rate is about half the average clase rate. 


FROM THENATIONS BUSINES 
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Railroads Will Ad- 
vertise the Northwest in 
Three-Year Campaign 


O much concerning America is 

discovered perennially by lec- 
turing foreigners that the native 
son is apt to be a bit nonplussed 
when he arrives at the stage 
where he is able and ready to do 
his own share of exploring at 
home. Roughly that sums up the 
attitude of some of the country’s 
railroads. Railway men feel that 
the enormity of the task is likely 
to perplex the prospective traveler, 
especially if he be a novice. 

Three of the railroads which 
tap the Northwestern States will! 
begin a joint advertising campaign 
in 1923 to present the claims of 
the Northwest to America, and to 
teach Americans “to think con- 
tinentally.” These are the Hill 
roads, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern. Under the 
leadership of the Burlington they 
are completing plans to give 
America, in its newspapers and 
national magazines, the story of 
the development of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana , and 
Wyoming. 

The advertising will cover the 
existing and potential industrial 
possibilities of the Northwest, its 
water power developments, lum- 
ber projects and its agricultural, 
fishing and fruit growing indus- 
tries. Later in the campaign copy 
that will endeavor to stimulate 
tourist travel will be presented. 

According to T. T. Maxey, gen- 
eral advertising agent for the Bur- 
lington, this advertising campaign 
will be one of the biggest ever 
attempted by railroads. It is 
planned to continue it for two or 
three years. At the present time 
a party of railroad and advertis- 
ing men is traveling through 
Washington, Oregon and the other 
Northwestern States gathering de- 
tailed data for the campaign. The 
first copy will appear some time 
in March, 

This campaign is. regarded, 
Printers’ InK is informed by a 
man who is held to be an authority, 
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on railroad advertising, as “per- 
haps the first attempt on the part 
of any railroad to sell the section 
in which it is interested. to the 
people of the country as a whole, 
not primarily to secure settlers or 
tourists, but with the thought that 
there is a certain value to that 
section in having its attractions 
and resources known.” 

P. S. Eustis, passenger traffic 
manager of the Burlington, and 
Mr. Maxey will direct the adver- 
tising, which will be handled by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
Inc., Chicago. 


Bill for Decrease in Second- 
Class Rates Tabled 


The Postal Committee of the House 
of Representatives, last week, by a vote 
of 10 to 5, tabled the Kelly Bill which 
provides for the reduction of second- 
class mail rates to the point at which 
they stood before the last two increases 
were made during the war. 

Because of this fact at a meeting of 
the postal committee of the National 
Publishers Association on December 15 
at New York, it was decided that the 
American Publishers Conference e 
asked to notify its members of the in- 
difference that the Postal Committee of 
the House of Representatives has dis- 
played toward the demands made by 
ae organizations for action on 
this aii. 


Des Moines “Capital” Ad- 
vances C. R. Marshall 


Clare R. Marshall, assistant advertis 
ing manager of the Des Moines, Ia., 
Capital has been appointed advertising 
manager. He succeeds R. Geneva, 
who, as reported elsewhere in this issue 
of Printers’ Inx has joined the Des 
Moines Register and Evening Tribune. 


Wardrobe Trunks to Be 
Advertised 


An advertising campaign is_ being 
planned by the W. W. Winship & Sons 
Company, Utica, N. Y., manufacturer 
of a patented wardrobe trunk with doors 
opening on the side. The account has 
been placed with Wortman, Corey & 
Potter, of that city. 


Jewish Publications Merged 


William J. Solomon, opie of The 
Hebrew Standard, New York, Eng 
lish language weekly, has sold this 
periodica’ f to The Jewish Tribune, an- 
other English weekly published at New 
York. These publications will be con- 
solidated under the name of The Jew- 
ish Tribune and The Hebrew Standard 
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“For AR!’ 


cJUNKIN advertising and merchan- 
M dising campaigns are loaded for Big 
Game. Our first thought is; Where- 
in lies the Dominant selling argument? We 
believe the real high-powered modern weapon 
of merchandising is a sales campaign based 
upon a great single master selling thought. 
This Dominant Idea is not an external 
evolution—it must come out of the business 
itself. 


Upon request, we will send “The Interlocking Program” to executives 





Five SouthWabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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TRIBUTE TO OUR MEDIUM 


he advent of Colgate & Company this year, into the field of 
oster Advertising, to sell Ribbon Dental Cream, is a tribute to 
our medium and an assurance of their faith in the ability of 
his organization.to create poster designs which uphold the 
dignity of their century old name and at the same time aid 


them in the sale of their dentifrice, 


POSTER. ADVERTISING C?, INC. 
550 WEST 57mm STREET, NEW YORK 
Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 
Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati Richmond Philadelphia 
ron Cleveland Atlanta Providence 
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Make Phan Now! 


Advertising executives appreciate the service 
of a house with a record for direct-selling 
successes behind it. They also recognize the 
advantages of dealing with a reputable firm, 
substantially rated in Dun’s, with service pro- 
vided complete in its own building. 








Here are some of the larger firms in the 
United States that have taken profitable ad- 
vantage of the direct-mail merchandising 
service of Buckley, Dement & Company: 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. Fibopak Sales Co. 

U. S. Light & Heat Corp. Sunbeam Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Kaynee Mfg. Co. La Salle Extension University 


Cleveland Folding Mach. Co. Selz-Schwab & Company 
Marshall Field & Co. W estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Write us a letter outlining your problem; without 
obligation our recommendations for increasing your 
sales in 1923 will be submitted. 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


First in Direct Advertising 
1316 Jackson Bivp. CHICAGO 

















F riendliness Made Manifest in 
Business Letters 


What the Writer “Feels” Is Quite as Important as What He Says 


By John T. Bartlett 


» NTHUSIASM and conviction 

—shown—help the salesman 
to sell goods. An attitude of real 
regret—made manifest—helps the 
merchant to placate the outraged 
customer. An attitude of inde- 
pendence — realized —helps the 
business man, bargaining for the 
sale of a property, to get a fair 
price. Revealed friendliness 
creates confidence, in a dozen dif- 
ferent business situations. 

We could go on and multiply 
situations in which self-revelation 
of one kind or another is impor- 
tant in affecting the reaction of 
another party to our act or pro- 
posal. People are influenced by 
how we feel as well as by what 
we say. They are influenced by 


our personal attitude toward them. 


A friend of the writer once de- 
clared, in defense of his persistent 
neglect to say much about himself 
in his letters, that he felt, heredi- 
tarily, that self-revelation was 
more or less “indecent.” 

Some such inhibition would ap- 
pear to be on many business 
letter writers, judging from the 
sales letters they write which do 
not show enthusiasm; the adjust- 
ment letters which do not show 
regret and a moving desire to do 
the right thing ;. the routine letters 
which do not show friendliness. 
Failure to use self-revelation in 
business letters, employing the 
letter writer’s personal feelings to 
attain desirable ends, is a common 
fault of business correspondence 
in general. 

Not so much a constitutional 
aversion, as simple neglect to 
realize the importance of mani- 
fested feelings, and to learn how 
to show them in letters, probably 
explains this condition. The 
writer’s observation is that there 
are few letters in which revealed 
personal feelings won’t help the 
business purpose, while there are 


numerous situations in which an 
indicated attitude is fundamental 
handling of the letter problem. 

If: it isn’t indicated plainly, the 
letter recipient will try to read 
personal attitude between’ the 
lines. There is opportunity in de- 
ductions of this sort for many 
unfortunate mistakes. That is 
why, when all is said: and done, 
that the first “secret” of letter at- 
titudes is so simple. It is, Say 
how you feel. 

Don’t depend on the length of 
your sentences, or the historic ori- 
gin of your words, or the tone of 
your letter, to reflect accurately 
how you are feeling. If you are 
friendly, say so. If you are sorry, 
or pleased, or grateful, or fearful, 
or hopeful, or astonished, or dis- 
mayed, or anything else, and it 
will help the letter purpose for the 
recipient to know how you are 
feeling—tell him. 


MANIFESTED FRIENDLINESS IN 
ADJUSTMENT LETTERS 


A certain correspondent who 
prides himself on his ability to 
adjust difficult complaints doesn’t 
take chances. A letter which does 
nothing but discuss a subject in 
dispute —containing no other 
measure to show how the. writer 
personally is feeling—is nearly al- 
ways highly dangerous. It is 
much easier for the recipient to 
picture the letter writer as per- 
sonally antagonistic than as 
friendly and calm. This is true 
though the latter may be written 
in good-nature and with friend- 
liness. 

“T tell how I feel,” confided this 
correspondent. “I say something 
in the first paragraph to corre- 
spondents to show that I regard 
them as good friends, and friend- 
ly toward them as I write. Then 
I proceed to take issue with them 
with hard facts, if I have to. 
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Often I make the adjustment on 
the basis I set out to. However 
the matter works out, I seldom 
lose the customer.” 

This correspondent begins his 
letters like this: 


I remember well the first order you 
ever placed with us. It amounted to 
$9.65, and I landed it as a cub on the 
road for my first gy gg The 
old gentleman, ng, gave the 
order to me. 

Since then we have been good busi- 
ness friends uninterruptedly, and I feel 
sure that we will continue to be. There 
is no firm in the trade whose good-will 
we prize more highly than ry Broth- 
ers, or one for whom we would do more. 

In this matter of the boxed-goods 
complaint, I believe you would want me 
to talk frankly and fully, and, with 
your permission, I shall. 

We have appreciated your 
orders and your invariable prompt pay- 
ment of bills, and on our part want to 
do everything that we can to meet your 
wishes. We are sorry a misunderstand- 
ing has arisen, and hasten to make a 
complete friendly explanation, as our 
peneguiee indicates the situation to 
e 


A friendly close, such as “With 
kindest regards, Cordially yours,” 
or “Cordially yours,” or, “Very 
cordially yours,” may tell the re- 
cipient for the writer how the 
latter regards him personally. 
However, in the case of an ad- 
justment letter in which the writer 
must disagree or refuse a request, 
the psychological point for the ex- 
pression of personal feeling is the 
first paragraph, before the matter 
in dispute is gone into. Tell a 
man in the first paragraph that 
you are friendly toward him, and 
want to do everything for him 
that you can, and unless he is an 
exceptional individual he will not 
be personally resentful when you 
do not grant all that perhaps he 
wishes. 

Saying how you feel, in the first 
paragraph, has a marked effect on 
the rest of the letter. There may 
be men who can _begin a letter 
with an expression of friendli- 
ness in the first paragraph, and be 
brutally untactful in the second 
and third paragraphs, but the 
writer has never met them. The 
result of an initial indication of 
friendliness is naturally a letter 
written in a friendly spirit straight 
through. Moreover, it is most 
apt to sound friendly to the recip- 
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ient. The first paragraph is as a 
colored glass through which th: 
recipient reads the whole letter 
A sales letter writer stumbled 
on this psychology while com 
posing a letter which he wished 
to contain the quality of enthusi- 
asm. He had destroyed one at 
tempt after another. Finally, be 
ginning a second paragraph, hx 
wrote, “I am intensely enthusias 
tic about this new product.” 
This seemed to help, and to his 
surprise the merchant for whom 
the letter was being composed 
complimented him, “You certainly 
wrote an_ enthusiastic letter.” 
Others said the same. 
Announcing his enthusiasm in 
sO many words made it easier fo: 
the letter writer to show the feel 
ing subsequently in what he wrote 
Also, such is the power of sug 
gestion, the announcement made it 
far easier for his readers to see 
enthusiasm in his statements. 
Had he written, instead, “I lack 
confidence in this,” or, “I am 
cheered by the prospect of this,” 
or, “I can consider this only with 
amusement,” or, “I am indignant 
at this,” “I am astonished at 
this,” it would come easier, there- 
by, to write that which showed 
lack of confidence, amazement, 
amusement, indignation, or hope- 
fulness. And having been told 
what feeling to look for, readers 
would have found it, if humanly 
possible. 


ONE’S FEELINGS AND HIS 
SENTENCES 


Sentence and paragraph con- 
struction indicate feelings. In a 
matter of dispute, long sentences 
are pacifying, soothing; short 
sentences are provoking. This is 
apart from their content. An as- 
sertion incorporating several facts 
will be better received expressed 
in one long sentence than cut up 
and expressed in several. Short, 
forceful sentences are the speech 
of anger, excitement, invective. 
Long sentences are the speech of 
calmness and poise. 

Short, abrupt paragraphs, in a 
situation where the suggestion of 
displeasure or ill-will is a danger, 
are to be avoided. 
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The Service Department 
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BALTIMORE SUN 


| will be glad to help you if you are seeking the 
best method of entering the Baltimore Market 
with an article of merit. 


We will be glad to advise you whether or not, 
in our opinion, your product can be profitably 
distributed in this territory, and to suggest the 
best solution of your merchandising problem in 
Baltimore. 


A request for our help entails no obligation to 
advertise now or later. 


The circulation of the Baltimore Sun is 
now 237,146 daily, 162,990 Sunday net 
paid. 
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Studebaker Corporation opens new 
plants, bringing thousands of additional 
skilled workmen to South Bend. 


Expansion program in full swing. 


All other industries keeping pace in 
forward movement. 


1922 building permits amounting to 


$9,567,000. 
1922 bank transactions $350,500,000. 


Increase of 37 percent in population 
over 1917. 


1922 P. O. receipts show increase of 
192 percent over 1916. 


Assessed valuation of city, 40 percent 
greater than 1916. 


Business will be good in South 
Bend in 1923. 
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Enthusiasm is both forceful and 
profuse. Picture the enthusiastic 
person giving expression to his 
feelings. He gives you fact after 
fact of concentrated information. 
He deluges you with statement 
and opinion. Enthusiasm in the 
letter is typically associated with 
wide lines, single space, long para- 
craphs, a long letter. It is asso- 
iated with a great abundance of 
information, plenty of details. A 
letter writer certainly can so ex- 
press enthusiasm that the reader 
feels the mental state far more 
easily in a lengthy letter than in 
a brief one. This explains, the 
writer believes, why clever “nat- 
ural” letter writers, notably some 
of the heads of successful mail- 
order businesses, characteristically 
write lengthy letters. A warm, 
profuse enthusiasm, which they 
put on paper, is their great per- 
sonal asset. 

It is possible, deliberately de- 
veloping skill, to answer a high 
proportion of one’s letters, if they 
are of an average nature, with 
one or two sentences. Let the 
reader experiment with the idea. 
The reference to the received let- 
ter can be left out—the simple 
fact you are replying shows you 
got it. Your reply simmers down 
to an answer (Yes, or No, or 
Undecided) and a reason. If you 
are at all practiced, you will find 
you can make your reply in a 
sentence or two, in a great many 
cases, . 

You would hesitate to write so 
briefly, however, because of the 
effect on the recipient. He would 
think you curt, maybe. He would 
feel, perhaps, that your short 
reply did not show respect for 
his proposal or for himself. 


THREE SENTENCES RADIATE FEELING 


Many business concerns are 
wrestling with the problem, carry- 
ing economy of letter costs as far 
as they dare. Some have discov- 
ered what they can do with ex- 
pressed feeling. Here is a sample 
letter sent out by the correspon- 
dence department of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. which is a fine 
example. In passing, we might 
observe that this wasn’t written 
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by a correspondent of many years’ 
experience. 

Thank you for returning the shoes 
that did not fit. 

We are glad to exchange them for 
you, and have allowed all postage you 
have paid. 

e look forward to better success 
with your future orders. 

In the first paragraph of this 
letter we have gratitude, indicated 
by the words, “Thank you.” In 
the second paragraph we have 
pleasure, registered by the words, 
“We are glad.” In the third para- 
graph we have hope and confi- 
dence, indicated by the words, 
“We look forward to better 
success.” 

It is a three-sentence letter— 
and not long sentences at that— 
and written rapidly. Yet it is a 
masterpiece of effort to put 
warmth into intercourse with the 
customer, blotting out the annoy- 
ance of shoes which did not fit, 
and strengthening the relationship 
for the future. 

The correspondent who is not 
afraid to use such good words of 
feelings as “grateful,” “pleased,” 
“glad,” “happy,” “thank you,” 
“cordially,” “friendly,” and others, 
does not find it hard to make the 
brief letter safe for business in- 
tercourse. 

The business world realizes 
that, in early collection efforts, an 
indicated friendly attitude is one 
of the best means to success. 
Friendliness, manifested, goes 
well in most business letters—it 
takes the place of the smile and 
handshake of face-to-face dealings. 

One little trick the letter writer 
can resort to, making a different 
sort of letter, is to use his clever- 
ness to get “friend,” or “friendly,” 
or some such word—“cheerfully,” 
say, or “smilingly”—into the let- 
ter. What he wants is a word of 
a social nature. It need have no 
connection with the recipient. So 
long as it is in the letter it will 
warm it up. A sample routine 
letter will do for a laboratory 
study: 

“We are able to give instant 
shipment to Black-and-Tans. An 
order filled up to noon should 
reach you by afternoon of the 
morrow.” 
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This is doubtless all right, but 
we want something with more 
warmth. If the question was put 
to us by the inquirer in person, 
we would endeavor to answer it 
pleasantly. So we set out to get 
something warm in the letter, like 
this: 

“We are able to make instant 
shipment of Black-and-Tans. An 
order received up to noon should, 
with the usual co-operation of our 
good friends of the postoffice, 
reach you by the following after- 
noon.” 


Tr, 

“We are happily able to make 
instant shipment.” 

Or, 

“The shipping room boss is all 
smiles these days, for Friends the 
Shipping Clerks are hitting a 100 
per cent stride. We can fill in- 
stantly Black-and-Tan orders, get- 
ting them to you within 24 hours 
of receipt, if received before 
noon.” 

These are only routine letters, 
but words of feeling, coloring 
them, make them better business 
instruments. 

Yes, there are many ways the 
letter writer can put feeling into 
his letters, with benefit all round. 


Baseball Bats and Golf Clubs 
Advertised to Dealer and 


Consumer 

While no speciai advertising campaign 
is planned by the Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company, Louisville, Ky., for the year 
1923, J. T. Rodgers, of that company, 
informs Printers’ Inx that it has an 
annual appropriation of about $20,000 
which is used in advertising its golf 
clubs and “Louisville Slugger” baseball 
bats. Mr. Rodgers states that the com- 
pany, which markets its oducts 
through jobbers exclusively, advertises 
to dealers in business and golfing pub- 
lications, and to consumers in_ baseball 
score books and magazines. In addi- 
tion, he states the company reaches 
consumers through catalogues, window 
trims and other helps which it supplies 
to dealers. 


May Department Store Sales 
and Profits 


Depariment Stores Com- 
pany reports net sales of $42,984,979 
for the nine months ended October 


The May 


31, 1922. 
earnings, 
amortization and taxes, 
$3,645,387. 


During this period the net 
after charges, depreciation, 
amounted to 
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Taking the Guess Out of Used 
Car Valuations 


Copy which through indirection js 
designed to show the public that it must 
not expect inflated allowances for used 
cars was published recently jointly by 
eleven automobile dealers of wrence, 
Mass., under the headline, “Hoodwink. 
— public with inflated allowances.” 

he advertisement stated: 

“Like the automobile itself, the busi- 
ness of buying and selling new and used 
cars has long ago left the period of mys 
tery and guesswork and arrived at a 
stage of recognized stability and reli 
ability. The public has long ago been 
convinced of the fact that buying an 
automobile is no different from buying 
any other commodity, that there are cc: 
tain standards of value and you shouw!d 
get just what you pay for. 

“The idea of marking up the price 
of an article in order to retain a trade 
balance for ‘dickering’ purposes has 
long been abhorrent to American ideas 
of honest business methods, and with 
very few exceptions American auton 
bile manufacturers today have one set 
price, without variation or equivocation, 
which does not permit of any dickering 
by the dealer. 

“The old method of some manufa 
turers of hoodwinking the public | 
marking up the factory price of thei 
cars above their real value in order t 
give a greater trade allowance on use 
cars taken in exchange has long bee: 
discarded as a method which smacks o 
deceit and the few manufacturers er 
deavoring to conduct business along this 
line are discredited by fellow manufac 
turers and looked upon with suspicior 
by an enlightened and intelligent public 

“Today all u cars have a national! 
price rating based on selling statistics, 
with some variations according to the 
condition of the car.” 


Raybestos Company Advances 
M. F. Judd 


M. F. Judd, for many years sales 
manager of The Raybestos Company 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of 
“Raybestos” brake lining, has been mad 
vice-president and general sales manager 

Mr. Judd is succeeded as sales man 
ager by Robert Davis. 


Utica Community Chest 
Appoints Z. L. Potter 


Z. L. Potter, president of Wortman 
Corey & Potter, advertising agency, 
Utica, N. Y., has been appointed chair 
man of the publicity committee of the 
Utica, Y., Community Chest, which 
plans a campaign during January. 


Brooklyn Appointment by New 
York “Evening World” 


The New York Evening World has 
ne Joseph G, Loughry to take 
charge of its Brooklyn section. He will 
work under the direction of Edward 
Pettus, manager of its Brooklyn office. 
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The “TIE-UP” that 
means WRAP-UP 
DECALCOMANIE 


“Goes On Forever” 





—puts the selling punch into your adver- 
tising campaign. 


Newspaper and magazine advertising do their share 
of the work in stimulating product-interest— 


GOOD-AD WINDOW SIGNS keep the 
cash registers going by per- 
petually pointing the way 

to where actual sales 


Send for actual Decalcomanie 

EY samples to try—also, for illustrated 
literature and details of non-obli- 
gating, free sketch offer. 


We have some particularly interesting 
information for advertising agents. 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Representatives in all principal cities 
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Canada Plans Advertising 
Campaign to Build Population 


The Canadian Government will start 
an advertising campaign shortly after 
January 1, it is reported, in an effort 
to increase population. A decrease in 
immigration to the Dominion together 
with a steady stream of emigration has 
made it necessary for the Government 
to adopt measures that will change this 
situation. 

Hon. Charles Stewart, Acting Minis- 
ter of Immigration, in a recent state- 
ment referring to this problem, said: 
“We propose to initiate at once an 
active advertising and publicity cam- 
paign in Great Britain and the United 
States and to extend it into the favored 
countries of Northern Eurpoe as cir- 
cumstances permit. We shall particu- 
larly seek settlers with some capital in a 
7 to buy and cultivate the vacant 
lands now adjacent to our railways, but 
we shall also provide departmental ma- 
chinery to bring the tenant farmer into 
touch with rental opportunities which 
will give him a chance to make a start 
in Canada.” 


New Accounts for Stavrum & 
Shafer 


The Hovland-Sardeson-McColm Com- 
pany, Chicago manufacturer of women’s 
wear, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Stavrum & Shafer, Chicago 
advertising agency. 

Stavrum & Shafer are also handling 
the advertising for “Plantation Pancake 
Flour” manufactured by McMahon & 
Wood, Valparaiso, Ind. Campaigns are 
being placed in Central and Middle 
Western States for “Plantation Pan- 
cake Flour.” 


A Trade-Marked Wedding 
Ring 

R. Wood & Sons, manufacturing 
jewelers, Brooklyn, Y., have been 
granted the trade-mark “Arbutus Blos- 
som” for wedding rings. No plans are 
under way for advertising this new 
ring, Alfred J. Hunt, advertising mana- 
ger, informs Printers’ INK. 


E. M. Lagron Joins Peoria, 
Ill., Agency 
E. M. Lagron has joined the Mace 


Advertising Agency, Peoria, Ill., as con- 
tact executive. He recently was adver- 
tising manager for the Holt Mfg. Com- 
pany, Peoria, manufacturer of “Cater- 
pillar” tractors. 


New York “World” Advances 
J. A. Francis 


James A. Francis, New England 
representative of the New York World 
and Evening World, will become super- 
vising solicitor of the World, morning 
and Sunday editions, on January 1, 
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Postum Advertising Never 
Blows Hot and Cold 


The Postum Cereal Company, Inc 
Battle Creek, Mich., in business-pap< 
advertising addressed to the groce: 
of America, emphasizes its merchandi 
ing policy which, it states, is not a ne 
one. This policy, according to one a 
vertisement, is “Protection for eve: 
grocer who handles ‘Post Toasties 
‘“Grape-Nuts,’ ‘Instant Postum’ ar 
‘Postum Cereal’ by absolutely guarante, 
ing the sale of these products.” 

The grocer is told in this advertis 
ment that the company’s advertising o 
these products “never ‘blows hot an 
cold.’ It’s a year-round schedule 
twelve months in each and every year 
in the recognized media that reach you 
customers.” 

The advertisement also says that th 
slogan “There’s a Reason” has as mucl 
significance to the alert grocer wh 
specializes in the company’s products as 
it has to the million of consumers wh 
buy them. 


Omaha Creamery Company 
Has Record Sales in New York 


P. P. Fodrea, sales promotion mana 
ger of the Fairmont Creamery Company, 
Omaha, Neb., producer of Fairmont’s 
Better Butter, informs Printers’ InxK 
that his company sells more sweet butter 
in the New York market than any other 
creamery concern. The butter is sold in 
pound cartons containing four quarter- 
pound bars, individually wrapped in 
parchment, which can be sliced into 
butter-squares of any size. 

In formulating its advertising plans, 
Mr. Fodrea tells Printers’ Inx that 
his company treats each city in which 
it desires to sell its product as being 
worthy of a separate advertising cam- 
paign. 


Will Direct Yellow Cab 
Foreign Sales 


Gordon Lee, chief of the automotive 
division of the bureau of domestic and 
foreign commerce, has resigned his post 
under Secretary Hoover to become di- 
rector of foreign sales of the Yellow 
Cab Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
on January 1. Mr. Lee had n with 
the Department of Commerce for more 
than a year. 


Milwaukee “Sentinel” 
Appoints F. R. Davit 


F. R. Davit has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Minneapolis Daily Star. 


J. E. McSweeney has joined the sales 
staff of Motor in Chicago. He was 
formerly with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 





When the Names of Two Products 
Are Too Similar 


The Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Co. Combines Contest and Good- 
Humored Copy in Its Search for a New Name 


W HEN a manufacturer feels 
that a competitor has in- 
fringed on his name or trade- 
mark he may have recourse to 
any one of several alternatives. 
One of the most popular methods 
during recent years has been to 
advertise the penalties of trade- 
mark infringement. The B. V. D. 
booklet which called the attention 

f its trade to this fact relied 
solely upon specific judicial dec- 
larations—especially a decree is- 
sued by a court in Pennsylvania. 
The particular mandate was espe- 
cially suitable for distribution in 
booklet form to the retail trade 
because it forbade the use in ad- 
vertisements, placards and the like 
of any corruptions of the well- 
known and advertised trade-mark. 
To make dry court verbiage more 
interesting the B. V. D. company 
prefaced the formal court decree 
with an interpretation of the prac- 
tical application of the principles 
laid down. The thirty-six expres- 
sions which the court prohibited 
were arranged in a manner 
calculated to catch the reader’s 
attention. 

The National Biscuit Co. mar- 
shalled an overwhelming array of 
opinions, court orders and the 
like. It issued a _ cloth-bound 
volume of 233 pages, with col- 
ored plates, which ran to more 
than six editions. Reproduced in 
color plates are the original inner 
seal package and the competitive 
wrappers. 

Like the two other big national 
advertisers mentioned, the -Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company 
advertised its trade-mark and the 
penalties attached to _ infringe- 
ment. Its book “History of the 
Trade-Mark Yale” which ran 
through two editions, devoted 
about half of its fifty pages to 
a concise chronicle of the adjudi- 
cations and settlements that have 
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been stipulated by the courts in 
the scores of cases where the 
name “Yale” has been taken in 
vain. A supplement to this has 
been issued by the advertiser, giv- 
ing the decisions and decrees of 
the courts in the adjudicated cases 
for the information of all inter- 
ested. 

A constructive element was in- 
jected in the Yale & Towne book- 
let in the form of a foreword 
stating that so many cases had 
developed at various times involv- 
ing encroachment in trade-mark 
catalogue numbers and distinctive 
designs, it had been deemed ex- 
pedient to issue a record of 
cases in which the firm’s rights 
had been sustained either by 
adjudication or default. The pur- 
pose of the book was that of en- 
lightenment. Thus one of the 
forms of procedure for a concern 
which fears that its name may 
be infringed is direct advertising 
to the trade. 

But there is a problem on the 
other side of the question. What 
is the course for a concern to 
pursue which has taken for its 
trade-mark or descriptive word 
a name which another firm thinks 
comes too close to the sound or 
look of its trade-mark? If the 
other concern points out the 
similarity should a quick change 
be made in the name and an- 
nounced to the trade? Should the 
courts be resorted to? There are 
many courses. 


HAPPY FORM OF ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Richards-Wilcox Manu- 
facturing Company, maker of a 
ball-bearing trolley which it called 
the “Whale,” has recently handled 
this situation in a rather novel 
way. It took advantage of the 
undoubted news value of the fact 
that the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company had asked that the name 
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“Whale” be discontinued, since it 
sounded somewhat like the name 
Yale. A good-natured head was 
put on a full page of copy in the 
business press which reversed the 
old Jonah tradition. “Yale,” it 
said, “swallow Whale.” The copy 
frankly stated the facts of the 
case: “The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company have requested 
us to discontinue the use of the 
word ‘Whale’ in connection with 
our improved ball-bearing I-beam 
trolley. They contend that it is 
too easily confused with the name 
‘Yale’ which they use on their 
products. 

“Of course, in adopting the 
name ‘Whale’ we had not the 
slightest intention of trading on 
their reputation. We called our 
trolley the ‘Whale’ because it is 
precisely what the name implies 
—a whale of a trolley. We, too, 
have no desire to have it confused 
with any other, so we have will- 
ingly agreed to change the name.” 

Then the copy suggested that 
the men that knew about the 
“whale” trolley were well quali- 
fied to help in getting a new 
name, and $50 was offered for a 
name “that can’t possibly be con- 
fused with any other.” 

The prospective customer-con- 
testants were asked to study 
carefully the various exclusive 
features of the trolley to see if 
they could suggest a name “that 
is as distinctive and strong as the 
trolley.” 

The whole piece of copy, frank 
and good-humored in its spirit, is 
an interesting bit of business 
strategy in meeting an embarrass- 
ing situation. 


Stanford Masons’ Supply Co. 
Appointment 


T. M. A. Dillon has been made adver- 
tising director of the Stamford Masons’ 
Supply Company, Stamford, Conn. Mr. 
Dillon was formerly with the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company of Boston. 


Death of Otto H. Schons 


Otto H. Schons,'a member of the 
Wheeler-Sheridan Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Ogden, Utah, died in that city on 

ber 8. Mr. Schons was 48 years 
of age. 
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Couponing Has Increased and 
Its Value Decreased 


Couponing—both the house-to-house 
and the newspaper varieties—has large. 
ly increased in use in 1922. Since 
more of it is done in the line of soaps 
than elsewhere, its variation in extent 
there is somewhat of an index. 

In 1921 the retail value in merchan. 
dise of the soap coupons redeemed }y 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com 

ny had a total value of $30,00) 

ractically all of these coupons ha 
been distributed by manufacturers from 
house to house. In 1922 the figure was 
over $40,000 up to October, and it is 
expected to be between $50,000 a: 

$60,000 for the entire year. This in 
crease is accounted for partially by t! 
increase in the number of stores opc: 
ated by this chain from slightly over 
5,000 to 5,460, and partially by the ex 
tensive newspaper couponing done by 
one large manufacturer in 1922. 

Incidentally, this manufacturer is not 
satisfied with its results, and, according 
to a statement by an official of the firm, 
has decided to discontinue such coupon 
ing. Another soap manufacturer who 
spent $600,000 in couponing and sam 
pling in the first nine months of this 
year said he is seriously considering 
iving up this form 9f sales promotion 
ft is possible that the increase in the 
amount of couponing has had a tendency 
to somewhat reduce the effectiveness of 
the method—From the J. Walter 
Thompson “New’s Bulletin.” 


“Little Sun-Maids” Board the 
Christmas Special 


Newspaper space is being used by 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers to create 
a Christmas use for “Sun-Maids.” Spe- 
cial emphasis is made on the idea of 
buying a carton—twenty-four boxes for 
one dollar, and using them in the fol 
lowing manner: ’ 

“Distribute Them on Christmas Day 
Little bright red packages packed full 
of luscious little seedless Sun-Maid 
Raisins—every Kiddie wants one on 
Christmas Day. 

“Buy a carton at the nearest store— 
24 for $1, the special Christmas price. 

“Distribute them among the children. 
Then Jet them give a little package to 
each of their little friends. 

“A delicious, healthful, natural sweet 
meat that’s both good and good for 
them.” 


Standard Oil Advertises New 
Fuel As Coal Substitute 


“Another slam at coal” is the head 
ing in a St. Louis newspaper advertise- 


ment of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. The advertisement announces 
the development of a new fuel called 
Stanolind Furnace Oil for use in oil- 
burning heaters in the home. This new 
roduct, the copy states, is equal to 
erosene for heating and costs less. 
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Visitor 


OU know the welcome given to the friend 
you ask to visit you. Your very asking him 
shows that you like him—find him interesting. 


This is the kind of welcome Hardware Age 
receives from its subscribers. They prove 
their desire to read by inviting it—at the high- 
est price of any hardware paper published, and 
continuing to invite it—80% of its subscrip- 
tions are renewed each year by mail. 


As the invited business friend of hardware 
retailers and hardware wholesalers in all sec- 
tions of the country Hardware Age offers 
manufacturers an advertising service of ex- 
ceptional effectiveness. To interested manu- 
facturers or agencies we should be glad to tell 
about this service in detail. 





Invited by 17,000 Hardware Dealers and Jobbers 





HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
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“THE LOCAL MAN KNOWS” 
THAT IS WHY WE HAVE 
INSTALLED 


TWO 
NEW SEXTUPLE 
PREG 


With a printing capacity of © 
72,000 24-page papers an hour 
to print the daily edition of the 


Hudson Obsrrurr 


OF HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


The Hudson Observer is the largest news- 
paper covering Jersey City, Hoboken, 
and Seven Towns in Hudson County. 


It Costs a Cent a Line per Town— 


to Cover Hudson County, New Jersey, 
through the Hudson Observer. 


HOBOKEN JERSEY CITY UNION HILL 
CHICAGO: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 











Retail Problems That Interest 
Manufacturers 


First, How to Pay Retail Salesmen; Second, Whether or Not to Quote 
Prices in the Window 


A. G. Spatpinc & Bros. 

New York 

itor of Printers’ Ink: 
You, doubtless, have published in 
RINTERS’ INK numerous articles which 
ieal with this all-important topic of re- 
iling: “Is it better to employ retail 
alesmen on a straight salaried basis, or 
employ them on a basis which would 
allow them a salary, plus a small com- 
nission on all goods they sell?” Of 
urse, the answer to the question de- 
pends in no small part to the nature of 

e business, but I am very anxious to 
id out what sources of information 
ere are to which I can refer and 
gather data on this subject. 

Also, can you refer me to any source 
f information which would help answer 
e question, “Is it, as a general rule, 
advisable in window displays to price 
e various articles of merchandise dis- 
ayed?” 

If you could enlighten me to any 
-xtent, or give me information along 
hese two lines, it would be very much 
appreciated. I thought that Printers’ 
NK published articles of this nature 
om time to time, but as I haven’t a 
mplete file I did not know the best 
iy to come to an answer to my ques- 
tions. Will you, therefore, be good 
enough to let me hear from you as 
soon as possible? 

A. G. Spatpinc & Bros., 
W. S. Jamison. 


E 


] 
fr 
€ 
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FOR many moons a gfeat con- 
troversy has raged around the 
first question of this inquiry. Like 
methods of compensating manu- 
facturers’ salesmen the problem of 
paying retail salesmen has been 
threshed out time and again. 
There can be no doubt that store 
clerks are most frequently com- 
pensated on the straight salary 
plan. Certainly, though, this is 
not the approved method. 
Probably the chief objection is 
that a straight salary does not 
hold out any incentive. It does 
not induce the man back of the 
counter to develop his selling 
ability. The weekly envelope 
creates that feeling of satisfaction 
which is dangerous to progressive- 
ess. Too often the salesman is 
tempted to let sales come as they 
will. There is no urge to think 
up ideas for increasing the busi- 


t 
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ness. Frequently the clerk’s at- 
tempt to enlarge purchases is 
confined to “Anything else?” 

Obviously, this is far from 
beneficial to the store owner or 
manufacturers in general. Many 
business men realize that the 
sale of their products depends 
on the selling ability of the retail 
salesman. We recall only a few 
days ago having entered a haber- 
dashery for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a pair of gloves. After 
having made our selection, assist- 
ed by a clerk, we received the 
package and change accompanied 
with: “Anything else?” Just one 
answer comes automatically to 
o question and we replied: 
“ ~~ 


While walking out, however, we 
were approached by the proprie- 
tor, who asked whether we would 
not be good enough to remain a 
minute longer and look over a 
shipment of ties he had received 
that day. Through skilful sales- 
manship he added two ties and a 
half dozen collars to our pur- 
chase before we left. We had 
spent about twice as much as we 
had intended. This is not to be 
confused with strong arm selling. 
The latter type is highly objec- 
tionable. 

A tie and a collar manufacturer 
benefited by those extra sales. 
Were it up to the clerk, though, 
the purchases would never had 
been made and so much advertis- 
ing would have been wasted. 


COMMISSION PAYMENT 


For these reasons progressive 
merchants in many parts of the 
country have been experimenting 
with methods of compensation 
other than the straight salary sys- 
tem. This has been particularly 
the case in New York City. Many 
of the New York men’s clothing 
stores pay their men on a com- 
mission basis. In some cases this 
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is 4 per cent. Under this plan a 
good salesman earns from $3,000 
to $8,000. 

Of course few retail salesmen 
are making the latter figure. 
Still we know of one retail 
clothing salesman in Philadelphia 
who is reported to be drawing 
$12,000 annually. 

The straight commission system 
is also being employed in the 
ladies specialty shops, the trunk 
and bag business, and other spe- 
cialty lines. Department stores 
seem to incline toward a straight 
salary accompanied by some form 
of bonus arrangement for excep- 
tional work. Apparently this plan 
operates best where there are a 
large number of employees. 

One fault of the straight com- 
mission system is that it encour- 
ages that aggressive type of sell- 
ing which antagonizes customers. 
Where highly intelligent and 
skilled salesmen are employed this 
is not the case. Nor is it true 
when careful floor supervision is 
maintained. However, it deserves 
consideration when plans of com- 
pensation are being considered. 

Many people claim they are able 
to tell how a salesman is paid by 
the selling methods he uses. Nine 
times out of ten, these people say, 
the straight-salary fellow is very 
indifferent. On the other hand, 
the straight-commission fellow 
generally makes himself ob- 
noxious. But the salesmen com- 
pensated on some combination of 
salary and bonus is usually pleas- 
ing and satisfactory. 


WHEN TO FEATURE PRICE 


The second question is not open 
to so much debate. Obviously, 
pricing an article in the window 
will depend entirely on the type 
of merchandise displayed, condi- 
tions prevailing in the locality and 
similar factors. If the price is 
low, and in itself is sufficient 
reason for buying the item shown, 
it is undoubtedly good policy to 
give the price in the display. But 
if the price is not an important 
consideration it may not be ad- 
visable to feature it. 

To revert to New York retail 
practices again, certain of the 
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Fifth Avenue stores would ruin 
their sales were they to display 
prices in the window. One block 
west, though—Sixth Avenue—a 
display without price would hard- 
ly have any sales influence. In 
Woolworth windows price tags 
galore are an absolute necessity. 
But for B. Altman & Company tc 
follow Woolworth’s example is 
out of the question. 

When a merchant desires tc 
give a quality or class appeal to 
his displays price tags are likely 
to be a harmful influence. But if 
he ‘wishes to create the impression 
that his wares are very low in 
price he should employ plenty of 
price tags in the display. Even 
these principles have their excep- 
tions, however. 

For example, Dreicer shows a 
string of pearls in one of his 
windows. The ordinary individual 
passing Fifth Avenue might in- 
correctly estimate the price of the 
string. One might assume the 
pearls to be quite ordinary. Per- 
haps a synthetic string. Actually 
the price may be thousands of 
dollars. Were the price displayed 
it would raise the appreciation of 
the passerby. Dreicer wouid not 
do this. Nevertheless, it might be 
a good policy for others similarly 
situated to employ the idea oc- 
casionally. 

These are but a few of the 
points which manufacturers must 
bear in mind when preparing win- 
dow displays for distribution 
among their dealers —[Ed. Prrnt- 
ERS’ INK. 


Motor Vehicle Output Exceeds 
1920 Record 


_ The production of motor vehicles dur- 
ing the month of November, 1922, ac- 


cording to the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, approximated 
232,000 vehicles, which is twice the out- 
put in November of last year. 

The chamber reports the total produc- 
tion for eleven months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1922, as 2,344,000. This ex- 
ceeds the output of the previous record 
sae year’s production of 2,205,000 in 


Maxwell Franklin Bruckenstein, presi- 
dent of the Franklin Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York, has been Tegally 
authorized, effective December 25, to 
change his name to Maxwell Franklin 
Bruck. 
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OLIVER MARBLE GALE 
Free Lance 


Advertising, as I see it, con- 
sists in telling people some- 
thing they ought to know, 
for their own good, about a 
business or a commodity that 
can contribute to their well- 
being if they know about it. 
Seeing it in this way, it isn’t 
hard to write the right copy 
for anyone who can deliver 
the goods. Get in touch. 


1108 GARLAND BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
MARKET 


The | 
New Pork Times 


THE KEY TO THE 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


The New York Times is the key to the richest 
and most populous market in the world. The 
Times publishes more advertising than any other 
New York newspaper. A series of announcements 
in its advertising columns, describing the merits of 
a useful article or service, open the door to the vast 


opportunities of New York and its suburbs. ri 

‘ s tion 
Purchases of raw materials in the New York dist 
embd 


metropolitan district average more than $10,000,000 < 
. e Of 
a business day. The variety of the needs of the zatic 


great population of 9,000,000 people and the volume e- 
of their purchases constitute the nation’s largest adog 
business market. prov 

In New York City alone there are 74,154 persons ~ 
who pay taxes on incomes of $5,000 and more; cept 
nearly four times this number, or 291,012, buy The ident 
Times on Sunday in New York City and its suburbs. other 
or sc 
The entire circulation of The New York Times ty 
is more than 350,000 daily and in excess of 550,000 tions 
on Sunday. row 


The New Pork Times 


Times Square New York 





























Trade-Mark Protection Explained 
in Simple Terms 


Government Issues Pamphlet of Information for the Uninformed Layman 


TRADE-MARK is a distinc- 
£1 tive word, emblem, symbol, or 
device, or a combination of these, 
used on goods actually sold in 
commerce to indicate or identify 
the manufacturer or seller of the 
goods. The mark must have been 
used in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or in commerce with the 
Indian tribes, before an applica- 
tion for registration can be filed 
in the Patent Office. 

A trade-mark cannot be regis- 
tered if it contains immoral or 
scandalous matter. No one can 
register a mark including the flag 
or coat of arms or other insignia 
of the United States or any simu- 
lation thereof, or of any State or 
municipality or of any foreign 
nation, or of any design or pic- 
ture that has been or may here- 
after be adopted by any fraternal 
society as its emblem. Registra- 
tion is prohibited of any name, 
distinguishing mark, character, 
emblem, colors, flag, or banner, 
adopted by any institution, organi- 
zation, club, or society which was 
incorporated in any State of the 
United States prior to the date of 
adoption and use by the applicant 
provided use by the organization 
was prior to use by applicant. No 
portrait of a living individual may 
be registered as a trade-mark ex- 
cept by the written consent of the 
individual. No. mark which is 
identical with that used by an- 
other on the same class of goods, 
or so nearly resembles it as to be 
likely to cause confusion in trade, 
can be registered. These limita- 
tions do not prevent the registra- 
tion of a trade-mark merely be- 
cause it is the name of the appli- 
cant, provided it is distinctively 
written or printed. 

Any mark which has been in 
actual and exclusive use as a 
trade-mark by the applicant dur- 


Reprinted by permission from a 
mphlet issued by the United States 
Ps tent Office. 


ing the ten years next preceding 
February 20, 1905, may be regis- 
tered (See Form D, p. 145), and 
such a mark when once registered 
may be reregistered when used on 
other goods of the owner of the 
mark (see Form E, p. 145). 

Trade-marks are not protected 
by the copyright laws. 

Trade-marks in general are 
registered under the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1905, but no mark can 
be registered under this act which 
consists merely of the name of an 
individual, firm, corporation, or 
association, unless it is written or 
printed in a particular or distinc- 
tive manner, or in association 
with a portrait of the individual. 
Nor can mere words or devices 
descriptive of the goods with 
which they are used or the char- 
acter or the quality of such goods 
be registered; nor may a mere 
geographical name or term be reg- 
istered under the act of 1905. 
These marks, however, may be 
registered under the act of March 
19, 1920, if they have been in ac- 
tual, bona fide use as a trade-mark 
in interstate, foreign, or Indian 
commerce at least one year prior 
to the date of filing the applica- 
tion for registration. An applica- 
tion filed under the 1905 act may 
be changed to the 1920 act and 
vice versa. 

A signature used as a trade- 
mark can be registered only under 
the act of February 20, 1903. 

A mark which was registered 
under the act of 1881 may be reg- 
istered anew under the present 
laws. 

The office cannot give advice as 
to whether the owner of a mark 
should apply for registration 
thereof, or whether it is already 
used by another. Nor can the of- 
fice, in advance of the filing of an 
application, make searches to de- 
termine the registrability of a 
mark. The office, however, has a 
trade-mark digest open to the 
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public, consisting of an alphabet- 
ical list of registered words, and 
a classification of symbols, birds, 
animals, etc., as well as a set of 
trade-marks arranged according to 
the goods with which they are 
used. It is advisable to search 
here before adopting a _ trade- 
mark so as to avoid conflict. The 
office has a card index of articles 
of commerce indicating their 
classification in the 50 classes of 
goods which have been established 
under the law. (See page 146.) 

Corporations wishing to pre- 
vent others. registering their 
names as trade-marks may record 
their articles of incorporation in 
the Patent Office. The charge for 
such recording is $1 for 300 
words or less, $2 for over 300 and 
under 1,000 words, and $1 for 
each additional 1,000 words or 
portion thereof. 

Foreigners (see Form H, p. 145) 
must apply for and secure regis- 
tration of their trade-marks in 
their home countries before regis- 
tration can be effected in the 
United States, and only those 
whose home countries give recip- 
rocal rights to United States citi- 
zens can register. Some person 
in the United States must be des- 
ignated to receive notice. A for- 
eigner having a manufacturing 
establishment in the United States, 
although living abroad, may reg- 
ister any mark actually used on 
products of such establishment in 
the same way as if living in the 
United States. (See Form G, 
p. 145.) 

The office, ordinarily, does not 
pass upon the applicant’s right to 
use the mark, but determines only 
the right to registration. Regis- 
tration does not create the right 
to use the mark but gives prima 
facie right to prevent others using 
it. Ownership of a trade-mark 
arises from its use, so it must be 
used before it can be registered. 

An applicant does not lose any 
common law right he may have 
by applying for registration of his 
trade-mark. 

Registration gives prima facie 
evidence of ownership, the right 
to sue in the United States courts 
with increase of damages and de- 
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struction of infringers’ labels, etc., 
together with the right to prevent 
importation of goods bearing an 
infringing mark. 

On complying with regulations 
of the Treasury Department and 
filing there a certified copy of a 
registered mark the collectors of 
customs will prohibit importa- 
tion of foreign goods copying or 
simulating the mark. 

Many foreign countries will not 
register a mark for a citizen of 
the United States unless it is reg- 
istered in the United States Pat- 
ent Office. 

The law makes no provision for 
the registration of a trade-mark 
by joint owners unless they apply 
as a firm. 

The registration of a mark pro- 
tects not only that mark but its 
equivalent title in appearance or 
a word like it in sound. 


WHAT IS A REGISTRABLE MARK? 


A registrable mark is one used 
with merchandise, The law makes 
no provision for the registration 
of marks used only in connection 
with service, such as insurance, 
bonding, banks, collection agencies, 
seanty work, cab service, and the 
ike. 

The mere names of varieties of 
fowls, animals, fishes, and vege- 
tation cannot be registered as 
trade-marks; e. g., anyone raising 
Jersey cattle or Fultz wheat has a 
right to sell the natural increase 
thereof under the same name. 

The use of a registered mark 
on new articles of a kind similar 
to those named in the registration 
is generally protected, but a com- 
plete new application covering 
such goods may be filed. All the 
goods in a single official class on 
which the mark has been actually 
used may be included in one ap- 
plication. 

The Patent Office will not pass 
favorably on an application for 
registration of a trade-mark for a 
meat product until at least one of 
the labels filed in this office has 
been stamped “Approved” by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The presence of a guarantee 
serial number from the Bureau of 
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HE TOLEDO BLADE 

continues to out-distance the 
other Toledo papers and is widen- 
ing the gap every month. 


The following advertising figures 
for November, comparing the 
BLADE with the next paper, tell 
the story. 


BLADE Next Paper 
Local Advertising 819,634 lines 557,200 lines 
Foreign “ 223,971 “ 95,150 “ 
Classified “ 161,798 “ 124,572 “ 
Dept. Store “ 309,271 “ 210,266 “ 
Automobile “ 47,378 “ 23,661 “ 


The circulation of the BLADE 
(September 30th Government State- 
ment) is 100,317. 


The circulation of the next paper 


65,836. 
bc hteck Inc. 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Boston 
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WE were recently selected 
by the owner of the larg- 
est business of its kind in 
America to handle his adver- 
tising. 


And this is the reason for his 
choice! 


He is satisfied that we are ca- 
pable of spending more money 
for him—profitably—than any 
other agency. 


“he GEYER-DAYTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Da yto n 
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Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, is not required. 

Applicants are advised to em- 
ploy competent attorneys in all 
trade-mark matters. 

An attorney may be appointed 
only by written power of attorney 
(see Forms J and K, p. 145) 
filed in each case and signed by 
the applicant. Thereafter corre- 
spondence will be held with the 
attorney only. A double corre- 
spondence with an applicant and 
his attorney, or with two attor- 
neys, will not be permitted. 

Powers of attorney may be re- 
voked upon application to and ap- 
proval by the commissioner, and 
when so revoked the office will 
communicate directly with the ap- 
plicant or another attorney ap- 
pointed by him. An attorney will 
be promptly notified of the rev- 
ocation of his power. An assign- 
ment will not operate as a revoca- 
tion of the power previously given, 
but the assignee may be repre- 
sented by an attorney of his own 
selection, 


Applicants and attorneys will be 
required to conduct their business 
with the office with decorum and 


courtesy. Papers presented in 
violation of this requirement will 
be returned. 

Pending applications are pre- 
served in secrecy until publication. 
No information will be given, 
without written authority, respect- 
ing any application for a trade- 
mark. 

Protection of the trade-mark 
law extends throughout conti- 
nental United States, Alaska, Ha- 
wait, and the Canal Zone, and, 
upon compliance with certain reg- 
ulations, to the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Printed copies of registered 
trade-marks may be procured for 
10 cents each from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents by giving the 
number and date of registration 
and name of the owner. 

Express charges, freight, post- 
age, and all other charges on mat- 
ter sent to the Patent Office must 
be prepaid in full; otherwise it 
will not be received. 

The personal attendance of ap- 
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plicants at the Patent Office is un- 
necessary. 

All business with the office 
should be transacted in writing 
and all letters addressed to the 
“Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

A separate letter should be writ- 
ten in relation to each distinct 
subject of inquiry or application. 
Assignment for record, applica- 
tions, amendments, and orders for 
copies or abstracts must be sent 
to the office in separate letters. 

A complete application for reg- 
istration of a trade-mark com- 
prises: 

(1) Five specimens of fac- 
similes of the mark as actually 
already in use on the goods in 
interstate or foreign or Indian 
commerce. 

(2) A pen drawing on Bristol 
board of the trade-mark. 

(3) A petition and statement 
(which may be combined) ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents and signed by the owner 
of the mark, whether individual 
(see Form A, p. 141), firm (see 
Form B, p. 141), corporation or 
association (see Form C, p. 142), 
requesting registration and giving 
the full name, residence, postal 
address, place of business, and 
citizenship of applicant (if a cor- 
poration, the place where incorpo- 
rated), indicating the kind of 
goods on which the mark is used, 
with the title of the official class 
(see p. 146) including such goods: 
the date the mark was first used, 
and the manner in which it is 
applied to the goods. If the mark 
is to be registered under the act 
of March 19, 1920, the statement 
should so indicate. (See Form F, 
p. 145.) The office may require 
the statement to include a descrip- 
tion of the mark, but this is usu- 
ally not necessary. If registra- 
tion is asked under the 10-year 
proviso use Forms D or E, 
page 4 
(4) A verified declaration that 
the applicant is the owner of the 
mark and has the exclusive right 
to use it, and that it has actually 
already been used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and that the 
drawing shows the mark as actu- 
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ENGRAVING 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS 


This week literally thou- 
sands of publications, 
some of them with cir- 
culations in the millions, 
go into the homes of 
this country. 


It is safe to say their 
appeal and power would 
be seriously curtailed if 
they carried no illustra- 
tions. Illustrations 
would be impossible 
without engravings. 


Photo-engravings carry 
a heavy responsibility, 
and a growing one. That 
it is a growing one has 
been due solely to the 
improvement in photo- 
engraving in the last 
third of a century. 


Just as publications find 
its relatively small cost 
a most profitable invest- 
ment, advertisers have 
found this true in their 
work. 


Gatchel & Manning 
have shared in the de- 
velopment of photo- 
engraving since 1889 
Today they are able to 
give to advertisers 
photo-engraving'’s best. 


GATCHEL & 


MANNING. Inc. 


C.A.STINSON, PRESIDENT 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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‘ally already used. (See Forms 


L, M, N, P, pp. 145 and 146. 
(5) A fee of $10. 
The application should be plain- 


ly written on widely separate lines 


and on but one side of the paper. 
All interlineations, and erasures 
must be clearly referred .to in 
marginal or foot notes on the 
same sheet of paper, and a wide 
margin must always be reserved 
upon the left-hand side of each 
page. 

A drawing signed by the owner 


ize of the sheet tbe 
cocky O15 inches. See role 36 (2/ 








By 


~~ ——-— — —-—7 mis space must be turleen unches.—-— -—-—-—--4 





SHOWING HOW DRAWING MUST 
BE PREPARED 


or, in his name, by his attorney 
must be furnished, showing every 
feature of the trade-mark in the 
form appearing on the specimens 
or facsimiles, and made with the 
pen only upon pure white two-ply 
or three-ply Bristol board, calen- 
dered and smooth. India ink 
alone should be used, to secure 
perfectly black and solid lines and 
letters. The Bristol board must 
be exactly 10 by 15 inches. One 
inch from its edges a single mar- 
ginal line is to be drawn, leaving 
the “sight” precisely 8 by 15 
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Make Note of These Valuable Statistics 


(Reprinted from Nov. 24, 


1922, issue of Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette.) 





COUNTY IS LEADER 
IN MANUFACTURING 


U. S. Census Shows Rock 5th 
in Wages and 6th in Num- 
ber of Wage Earners. 


Latest government statistics on Wisconsin 
industries show Rock county among the leaders 
of the seventy-one counties of the state, being 
fifth in the amount of wages paid, sixth in 
the number of wage earners and seventh in the 
value of manufactured products. Rock county 
has two per cent of the number of industries 
in the state and has a three per cent mark for 
number of wage earners, amount of wages and 
value of products. 

The figures for the state are: Number of 
establishments, 10,393; average number of 
wage earners, 263,949; wages, $290,440 561; 
rent and taxes, $84,038,655; cost of mate- 
rials, $1,127,274,961; value of products, 
$1,846,984,307; value added by manufacture, 
$719,709,346; primary horsepower, 878,682. 





The statistics are from the fourteenth 
U. S. census of manufactures, copies of 
hich have just been received in Janesville. 


Analyzation of the statistics by counties 
shows Rock to have 209 establishments, 
ranking 12th in the state in this depart- 
ment as follows: 


In the number of wage earners the three 
neighboring counties are farther down on the 
list with Jefferson having 2,824; Walworth, 
1,014 and Green, 500. 

Forty per cent of the wage earners in 
the state are-in Milwaukee county. 


Year’s Wages $9,200,000 

Rock county ranks fifth in amount of 
wages, the figures showing: 

Milwaukee, $117,674,094; 
957,566; Kenosha, $18,603,597; 
$9,877,773 and Rock, $9,248,391. 

In Jefferson county wages are given as 
$2,543,639; Walworth, $945,372 and Green, 
$649,258. 

In the payment of rent and taxes, Rock 
county is in tenth position with the other 
counties as follows: 

Milwaukee, $41,265,364; Kenosha, $6,- 
641,079; Racine, $4,606,460; Manitowoc, 
$3,010,020; Winnebago, $2,368,677; Outa- 
gamie, $1,933,428; Sheboygan, $1,927,160; 
Brown, $1,822,543; Marathon, $1,793,233 
and Rock $1,717,905. 

Rent and taxes in Jefferson county amount 
to $496,833; Walworth, $343,457 and Green, 
$191,742. 


Racine, $22,- 
Douglas, 





Value of Products, $42,900,000 

Rock county ranks ninth in the cost of 
materials, seventh in the value of products, 
and sixth in the amount of value added 
by manufacture, as follows: 

















Milwaukee, 2,247; Sheboygan, 419; Dane, 
392; Dodge, 325; Manitowoc, 321; Winne- 
bago, 313; Racine, 289; Fond du Lac, 282; 
Brown, 253; Marathon, 253; Outagamie, 216; 
Rock, 209, 

Neighboring counties rank lower in number 
of industries, Green county having 195; Jef- 
ferson, 173, and Walworth, 88. 

8,000 Wage Eurners 

Of the 263,949 wage earners in the state, 
8,004 are recorded for Rock county, making 
it sixth in the state, as follows: 

Milwaukee, 106,137; Racine, 16,868: 
Kenosha, 13,080; Winnebago, 9,582; She- 
boygan, 8,597 and Rock, 8,004. 


Cost of Materials—Milwaukee, $457,430,- 
558; Racine, $64,711,522; Kenosha, $61,- 
635,832; Sheboygan, $29,328,660; Winnebago, 
$28,700,802; Douglas, $27,476,249; Fond 
du Lac, $25,968,431; Manitowoc, $24,865,- 
794; Rock, $24,151,184. 

Value of products—Milwaukee, $759,888,- 
008; Racine, $128,871,227; Kenosha, $104,- 
202,453; Winnebago, $50,584,103; Sheboy- 
gan, $50,212,672; Douglas, $44,472,687 
and Rock, $42,924,966. 

Value added by manufacture—Milwaukee, 
$302,457,450; Racine, $64,159,705; Kenosha, 
$42,566,621; Winnebago, $21,883,201; She- 
boygan, $20,884,012 and Rock, $18,773,282. 

The value of products in Jefferson county 
is given as $24,612,373; Walworth, $13.- 
113,214; Green, $10,532,270. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 


THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 


1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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the. 
surf-rider 


HE Hawaiian surf-rider has conveyed the 
glamor of these islands to the far corners of the 
earth. ; 








In the realm of sport he is the unique figure, seen 
nowhere beyond the reefs of Waikiki. 





Embassador Extraordinary to the imaginations 
of men, he has made the name Hawaii a by-word in 
the conversation of the world. 





To serve as well in the local field of publicity is 
the province of this newspaper. 


But the glamor it seeks to convey is not so much 
that of shore and valley as the glamor of business— 
business that is making Hawaii one of the chief mar- 
kets of the world—business that, represented in 
export-import figures, exceeds 271 million dollars 
annually. 


The surf-rider brings the appeal of adventure; 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin seeks to convey that of 
opportunity. 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN. 


Representatives: Atcorn Seymour Co. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York City 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago 

Securities Bldg., St. Louis 

M. C. Mocensen & Co., Inc. 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 

Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles 
Securities Bldg., Seattle 





ComPLEeTE TRADE INFORMATION Upon REQUEST 
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inches. All work and signature 
must be within this margin. One 
of the shorter sides of the sheet is 
regarded as its top. 

Send drawings flat, protected 
by a sheet of heavy binder’s 
board; or rolled in ‘a_ suitable 
mailing tube. Do not fold. 

Applicants should employ com- 
petent draftsmen to make their 
drawings. 

The office will furnish the draw- 
ings at cost as promptly as its 
draftsmen can make them, for ap- 
plicants who cannot otherwise 
conveniently procure them. 


FORMS. 

The following forms illustrate the 
manner of preparing papers for appli- 
cations for registration of trade-marks. 
Applicants will find their business facili- 
tated by following them. 


(A) PETITION AND STATEMENT FOR AN 
INDIVIDUAL.? 


To the Commissioner of Patents: 

William Johnson, (name of applicant.) 
a citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica, (Citizenship of applicant.) residing 
at Cleveland, Ohio, (Applicant’s ad- 
dress.) and doing business at 1300 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, (Busi- 
ness address.) has adopted and used 
the trade-mark shown in the accom- 
panying drawing for canned fruits and 
vegetables, (Particular description of 
goods.) in Class 46, Food and in- 
gredients of foods, (number and title 
of class—see classification.) and presents 
herewith five specimens (or facsimiles) 
showing the trade-mark as actually used 
by applicant upon the goods, and re- 
quests that the same be registered in 
the United States Patent Office in 
accordance with the act of February 20, 
19152 as amended. The trade-mark 
has been continuously used and applied 
to said goods in applicant’s business 
since February 1, 1899. (Earliest date 
of use.) The trade-mark is applied or 
affixed to the goods, or to the packages 
containing the same, by placing thereon 
a printed label on which the trade-mark 
is shown. (Or state other mode or 
modes of application.) 

Witiiam Jounson. 
(Applicant’s full signature.) 


(8) PETITION AND STATEMENT FOR A 
Firm.? 

To the Commissioner of Patents: 

William Johnson & Company, (Firm 
name.) a firm domiciled in Cleveland, 
Ohio, (Domicile.) doing business at 
1300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Business address.) and composed of 
the following members, William John- 
son, Thomas James, and Edwin Howe, 


* See also Forms D, E, F, G, H, and J. 
_ If application is made for registra- 
tion under the act of March 19, 1920, 
this date should be accordingly changed. 
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CHRISTMAS 
1922 


Ghe Season’s 


Compliments 











*PUNCH and his 
Advertisement 
Manager wish you a 
Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year, 
and extend to all those 
Advertisers, Adver- 
tising Agents and 
Advertising Managers 
whose support has 
made 1922 another 
record year for 
“PUNCH,” their 
heartiest thanks for 
such cordial help and 
friendship. 


ax 


Advertisement Manager 
“PUNCH 


SPN 
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Automobile 
Ownership Indicates 
Buying Power 


EARLY 11,000,000, 1922 auto- 

mobile registrations tabulated 

in our files. Mailing lists cov- 

ering these owners can be fur- 
nished covering any desired territory 
or make of car. These owners rep- 
resent the cream of America’s buying 
power. 


Donnelley has compiled and tabulated 
@ vast fund of statistical information 
and guaranteed trade lists on the 
automotive industry. For a complete 
index to this vast market send for free 
book “Automotive Markets and How 
to Reach Them.’ 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


Mailing Service 
Department 





328 E. 21st Street Chicago, Ill. | 




















The Circulation 6f 


CLINICAL 
MEDICINE 


is international in character. 
Advertisers receive inquiries and 
orders from all over the world. 


TO REACH THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION USE 
CLINICAL MEDICINE - 


Rates on Application 


The American Resnel of 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


S. DeWITT CLOUGH, Adv. Mer. 
4757 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative: 
H. R. SAUNDERS 
17 W. 42nd 8t. 
New York, N. Y¥. 
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(Name of ‘membérs of the firm.) all 
citizens of the United States, (Citizen. 
ship of members of the firm.) hay 
ae = and used the trade-mark shown 
in the accompanying drawing for canned 
fruits and vegetables, in Class 46, Food 
and ingredients of foods, (Number and 
title of class. See classification.) and 
present herewith’ five specimens (or 
facsimiles) showing the trade-mark as 
actually used by applicants upon the 
goods, and request that the same be 
registered in the United States Patent 
Office in accordance with the act of 
February 20, 1905, as amended. The 
trade-mark has been continuously used 
and applied to said goods in applicants’ 
(name of predecessors, if any.) busi- 
ness since February 1, 1899. (Earliest 
date of use.) The trade-mark is ap. 
plied or affixed to the goods, or to the 
packages containing the same, by plac. 
img thereon a printed label on which 
the trade-mark is shown. 


Wittram Jounson & Company, 
(Firm name.) 
By Tuomas James, 
(Full signature of a member of the 


firm. 
A Member cf the Firm 


(c) PETITION AND STATEMENT FOR A 
CORPORATION.” 


To the Commissioner of Patents: 
William Johnson Company, (Name oi 
applicant.) a corporation duly organized 
under the laws of the State of Ohio 
(State or country under the laws of 
which organized.) and located at Cleve 
land, Ohio, (Location of corporation.) 
and doing business at 1800 Euclid Ave 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio, (Business ad 
dress.) has adopted and used the trade 
mark shown in the accompanying draw 
ing for canned fruits and vegetables 
(Particular description of goods.) in 
Class 46, Food and ingredients of foods 
(Number and title of class. See classi 
fication.) and presents herewith five 
specimens [or facsimiles] showing the 
trade-mark as actually used by applicant 
upon the goods, and requests that the 
same be registered in the United States 
Patent Office in accordance with the 
act of February 20, 1905,2 as amended 
The trade-mark has been continuously 
used and applied to said goods in ap 
peapate, (Name of predecessors, if any.) 
usiness since February 1, 1899. (Give 
earliest date of use.) The trade-mark 
is applied or affixed to the goods, or to 
the packages containing the same, by 
placing thereon a printed label on which 
the trade-mark is shown. (Or state other 
mode or modes of application.) 
Witt1am Jounson Company 
(Name of applicant.) 
By Wittram Jounson, 
(Full signature of officer.) 
Secretary 


(Official title.) 


4If application is. made for registra- 
tion under the act of March 19, 1920, 
this date should be accordingly changed. 
*See also Forms D, E, F, G, H, and J. 
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firm.) al! 
(Citizen. 
m.) have 
irk shown 
Or canned 
46, Food 
mber and 
ion.) and 
mens (or 
mark as 
upon the 
same be 
es Patent 
e act of 
led. The 
usly used 
pplicants’ 
y-) busi- 
(Earliest 
k is ap 
or to the 
by plac- 
m which 


MPANY, 





r of the 
_— MAGINE an organization which produces J 
aie paper for every printing need, Imagine ‘ 
1 the economy such an organization offers to is? 
=k users of paper. (J Costs can be cut to a $ 
ee @ minimum—not only through ha poe V 
Some production but through elimination of = , as 
lid Ave piece-meal shipments from me a : v. 
— making different — of paper. The “a Ir 
getabies Paper Mills can supply the wants =" ne 
if foods customer in one shipment from its 0 Y 
ith five stock of dependable papers. (] Compl ‘ 
Pplicant stocks are maintained in two Strategic points ane 
a State —one at the mills in Kalamazoo, the other % 
mended at our enormous warehouse in New York. Vi 
or From these points large orders as well as small sls 
Care can be filled with surprising speed. ( We ay 
con will welcome your request for full particu- 
mic lars—and samples. 
PANY ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
it.) Please address Desk 12, Office 3 
ON, New York Warehouse, 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 
r.) 
etary 


title.) 


egistra- 
, 1920, 
hanged. 
and J. 
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Governor Preus 


of Minnesota 


Speaks to the readers of 


People’s Popular Monthly 


in the January Issue 
on the subiect 


The Emancipation 


of the 


American Farmer 


This is the first of a series of five articles 
based on interviews by Carl C. Proper 
with five Governors of middle west states 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines 


Circulation Guarantee, 650,000 
Mailing more than - 700,000 
CARL C. PROPER GRAHAM STEWART 
Publisher 














Advertising Director 
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UNDER 10-YEAR PROVISO. 

(D) Applicants under the 10- *% 
proviso of section 5 of the act of 
ruary 20, 1905, should add the tollowinng 
paragraph to Form A, B. or C: 

“The mark has been in actual use as 
a trade-mark by the applicant (and 
applicant’s predecessors from whom title 
was derived) for ten years next preced- 
ing February 20, 1905, and such use 
bas een exclusive.” 

(E) An applicant under the last para- 
graph of section 5 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1905, should add the follow- 
ing paragraph to Form A, B, or C: 

‘Applicant is the owner of ceiewe. 
tion No. , of cted 
on the ground of actual and exclusive 
use by the ap  —— of the mark shown 
therein on the goods recited in said 
registration as a trade-mark for ten 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, 
and the mark has been used by the ap- 
plicant (or applicant’s predecessors in 
business) on the articles named in the 
pe sent application in interstate (or 
eign) commerce (or commerce with 
ae Indian tribes) for at least one 
year ” 





(Fr) act oF 1920. 

An applicant under section 1 (b) of 
the act of March 19, 1920, should add 
the following paragraph to Form A. B, 
or G3 

“The mark has been in bona fide use 
for not less than one year in interstate 
(or foreign) commerce (or in commerce 
with the Indian tribes) by the applicant 
(or ,applicant’s predecessors in busi- 
ness).’ 


(G) FOREIGNER MANUFACTURING IN 
UNITED STATES 


An applicant under section $ of the act 
of May 4, 1906, should add the follow- 
ing paragraph to Form A. B. or C: 

“Applicant has a manufacturing estab- 
li ent at Cleveland, Ohio, within the 
terr itory of the United States, and the 
goods on which the trade-mark claimed 
in this application is used are the prod- 
ucts of such establishment.” 

(H) FOREIGNER LOCATED ABROAD 


A foreign applicant for registration 
of a trade-mark should add the follow- 
ing paragraph to Form A, B, or C:3 

“Said trade-mark has been registered 
in England, No. , dated ’ 
on an application filed 
——, whose postal address is 
Street, city of State of . 
is designated, on whom process or notice 
of proceedings affecting the right to 
ownership of said trade-mark brought 
under the laws of the United States 
may be served.” 





(J) POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


Applicant desiring to appoint an at- 
torney may add the Yates paragraph 
to Form A,B B, or C: 

“The undersigned. hereby appoints 
_ » whose postal address is 
— — Street, city of , State of 
, his (its) attorney, to prosecute 


*If application has been filed but 


mark not registered, this should be 


changed to state the facts. 
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this application for registration, with 
full powers of substitution and revoca- 
tion, and to make alterations and amend- 
ments therein to receive the certificate, 
and to transact all business in the 
Patent Office connected therewith. 


(K) SEPARATE POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


To the Commissioner of Patents: 

The undersigned hereby appoints 

» of , State of 

——, his attorney to prosecute this 

application for registration, with full 

power of substitution and revocation, to 

make alterations and amendments there- 

in, to receive the certificate and to 

transact all business in the Patent Office 
connected therewith. 


(Signed) 


(L) DECLARATION FOR AN INDIVIDUAL. 
State of Pennsylvania, 
County of Philadelphia. § **° 
William Johnson, (Name of appli- 
cant.) being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that he is the applicant named in 
the foregoing statement; that he be- 
lieves the foregoing statement is true; 
that he believes himself to be the owner 
of the trade-mark sought to be regis- 
tered; that no other person, firm, cor- 
oration, or association, to the best of 
is knowledge and belief, has the right 
to use said trade-mark in the United 
States, either in the identical form or 
.n any such near resemblance thereto 
as might be calculated to deceive; that 
said trade-mark is used by him in com- 
merce among the several States of the 
United States (and between the United 
States and foreign nations or Indian 
tribes) *; that the description and draw- 
ing presented truly represent the trade- 
mark sought to be segicteress and that 
the specimens (Or facsimiles.) show 
the trade-mark as actually used upon 
the goods. 
Wittram Jounson. 
(Full signature of applicant.) 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, a 
notary public, (Official title.) this 15th 
day of June, 1906. (Date of execution.) 
[t.s.] RIcHARD JONES, 
Notary Public. 
(Official title.) 


(mM) DECLARATION FOR A FIRM. 


State of New York, 
County of New York, 

Thomas James, (Name of affiant.) be- 
ing duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he is a member of the firm, the appli- 
cant named in the foregoing statement; 
that he believes the foregoing statement 
is true; that he believes said firm is 
the owner of the trade-mark sought to 
be registered; that no other person, 
firm, corporation, or association, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, has 
the right to use said trade-mark in the 
Unit States, either in the identical 
form or in any such neat resemblance 
thereto as might be calculated to de- 
ceive; that said trade-mark is used by 
said firm in commerce among the sev- 


‘If applicant does not have commerce 
with foreign nations or Indian tribes 
this clause should be omitted. 
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NOW 


Jis the time to 
start your sub- 
scription to 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
The special DECEMBER num- 


ber will start you off with a 
record of three thousand 1923 
Conventions, Exhibitions and 
Banquets. 

A list of 500 additional events 
will follow in the January issue— 
another 500 in February—and 
so on thruout the entire year. 

So—if you want an authentic, 
complete and_ up-to-the-minute 
record of all 1923 Conventions 
and Exhibitions—order your sub- 
scription today, and the special 
DECEMBER number will be for- 
warded by first return mail. 

Yearly rate $15.00 

(Descriptive leaflet upon request) 
WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
1402 Broadway, New York City 


An Open Sesame 


The Show World is a world apart. 

It is a different world. 

It is, moreover, an extremely ex- 
clusive world. 





Its people flock together far 
more closely than Dundreary’s cele- 
brated “birds of a feather.” 

But you can get to these people. 
The Billboard is the Open 
Sesame. 

Member A. B. C. 


THE BILLBOARD 


wens WEEKLY Seurtc 
REVIEW OF THE SHOW WORLD 


1493 Broadway 85 So. Dearborn 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 
Bryant 8470 Central 8480 
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eral States of the United States (anq 
between the United States and foreign 
nations or Indian tribes)* (see p. 145); 
that the description and drawing pre. 
sented truly represent the trade-mark 
sought to be registered; and that the 
specimens (Of facsimiles.) show the 
trade-mark as actually used upon the 
goods, 
Tuomas James 
(Full signature of affiant.) 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 
a notary public, (Official title.) this 
15th day of January, 1906. (Date of 
execution.) 
[u. s.] Harry Brown, 
Notary Public. 
(Official title 


(N) DECLARATION FOR A CORPORATION 
ASSOCIATION, 


State of Massachusetts, } " 

County of Suffolk. ss: 

William Johnson, (Name of affiant.) 
being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he is the secretary (Official title.) 
of the corporation,® the applicant named 
in the foregoing statement; that he be 
lieves the foregoing statement is true; 
that he believes said corporation® is the 
owner of the trade-mark sought to be 
registered; that no other person, firm 
corporation, or association, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, has the right 
to use said trade-mark in the United 
States, either in the identical form or 
in any such near resemblance thereto 
as might be calculated to deceive; that 
said trade-mark is used by said corpora 
tion ® in commerce among the several 
States of the United States (and be 
tween the United States and foreign 
nations or Indian tribes); that the de 
scription and drawing presented truly 
represent the trade-mark sought to be 
registered; and that the specimens (Or 
facsimiles.) show the trade-mark as 
actually used upon the goods. 

Witt1am Joxunson. 
(Full signature of affiant.) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, 
a notary public, (Official title.) this 
20th day of February, 1906. (Date of 
execution.) 

[u. s.] Wittram Grane, 

Notary Public. 
(Official title.) 
CLASSIFICATION OF MERCHAN 
DISE UNDER THE ACT OF 
MAY 4, 1906 


. Raw or ted prepared materials 
es. 


pecaatas 7 . 
» horse equipments, port 
felines’ and pocketbooks. 
. Abrasive, detergent, and polishing 
materials. 
Adhesives. 
. Chemicals, medicines, and pharma 
ceutical preparations. 
Cordage. 
. Smokers’ articles, not 
tobacco products. 
. Explosives, firearms, equipments, and 
projectiles. 


including 


oe ON AM 2 whe 


‘If applicant be an association, the 
word “association” should be substituted 
for the word “corporation.” 
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jrSales Point 


VERY “Ing-Rich” Sign is “pointed” toward 

one thing—sales. Each one is designed 
by a sign expert and perpetuated in beautitul 
durable porcelain (fused into steel) by enameling 
artisans. For over a quarter century “Ing-Rich” 
Sign craftsmen have proved profitable sales-aides 
to a large number well known advertisers. Their 
experience is yours—for the asking. Write for 
free sign offer and descriptive circular in colors. 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co 
College Hill - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


>) 


G-RICH 


Tadeless Publicity in « Zz GN a 
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Haddon-Press 


INCORPORATED 


Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


UR Daylight Plant equipped with all 

modern facilities, including Web and 
Perfecting Presses, complete Pamphlet and 
Case Binding Machines, a large battery of 
Linotype and Monotype Machines, with 
Unexcelled Shipping Facilities, make us 
a logical consideration when you are in the 
market. We maintain no selling organization 


but a competent and practical representative 
will call at your request. 


It will pay you to get in touch with 
us before closing any large contracts 
for Printing, Binding or Bronzing. 


The most completely equipped Daylight 
plant for large edition printing and binding. 


MUSIC TYPOGRAPHY IN ALL 
ITS BRANCHES 


same per 
Has J 


Mayer 
York di 
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10. Fertilizers. 

11. Inks and inking materials. 

12. Construction materials. 

13. Hardware and plumbing and steam 
fitting supplies. 

. Metals an metal 
forgings. 
ils and greases. 
. Paints and inters’ materials, 

7. Tobacco products. 

’ Vehicles, not including engines. 
Linoleum and oiled cloth. 

21. Electrical apparatus, machines, and 
supplies. : 

Games, toys, and sporting goods. 

‘utlery, machinery, and tools, and 
parts thereof. 

Laundry appliances and machines. 

5. Locks and safes. 

. Measuring and scientific appliances. 
Horological instruments. 
8. Tewelry and precious-metal ware. 
Brooms, brushes, and dusters. 
os aa earthenware, and porce 
ain. 

31. Filters and refrigerators. 

32. Furniture and upholstery. 

ilassware. 

4, Heating, lighting, and ventilating 
apparatus, not including electrical 
apparatus. 

35. Belting, hose, machinery padding, 
and nonmetallic tires. 

36. Musical instruments and supplies. 

37. Paper and stationery. 

38. Prints and Publications. 

39. Clothing. 

. Fancy goods, furnishings, and no- 
tions. 

. Canes, parasols, and umbrellas. 

. Knitted, netted, and textile fabrics 

3. Thread and yarn. 

. Dental, medical, and surgical ap 
pliances. 

5. Beverages, nonalchoholic. 

. Foods and ingredients of foods. 
. Wines. 
. Malt extracts and liquors. 
. Distilled alcoholic liquors. 
30. Merchandise not otherwise classified 
Nore.—Class 18 was abolished Feb 
ruary 24, 1909. 
(To be continued) 


castings and 


J. C. Penney Company Sales 


The J. C, Penney Company, chain- 
store organization, reports November 
sales of $5,716,791.61, an increase of 
$833,670.74 over the corresponding 
month last year. 

For the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1922, the company’s sales ag- 
gregated $42,738,666.78, a gain of 
$1,034,517.51 over the sales for the 
same period in 1921. 


Has Magicoal Electric Fire- 


place Account 
_Mayer Bros. & Bramley, Inc., New 
York distributor of Magicoal electric 
fireplaces, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Wales Advertising Co., 
also of New York. 


H. B. Keneally has resigned as sales 
and advertising manager of The Grolier 
Society, New York, ,publisher of “The 
Book of Knowledge.” 
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WORDS 


THIS OLD PROVERB IS 
ESPECIALLY TRUE WHEN 


APPLIED TO THE ADVANTAGES 
THAT MOVING PICTURES 
HAVE IN ADVERTISING 
WE SPECIALIZE 
BOSWORTH, DE FRENES 
& FELTON 
PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


WILKES -BARRE,PA. 


IS BETTER THAN 
A THOUSAND 








Canadian Made 
Paper Boxes for 
Canadian Trade 


—factory capacity and 
equipment to handle 
the biggest orders 
promptly. 


—system and service 
to handle small orders 
satisfactorily. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 
W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., West 
Canada 


Toronto, 
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Markets of Thirteen Milhon People 


Foreign Reading 
Markets 


We have specialized iy 
the foreign-language tet 
for more than twenty- six 


years. Our intimate . 
knowledge of this rich 
market, comprising thir- 
teen million people, is al- 
ways at the disposal of y 
advertisers and advertis- ¥ 
ing agencies. 

This is only -one of the 
ways in which we make for- 
eign language advertising more 
effective—without charge to 
the advertiser or advertising 
agency. 

We shall be glad to send 
further details—or a represen- 


} 
tative. j 
ALEXANDER WOLSKY.€- , 
States 


Advertisu "y 
Fix All Farergn anguage \enspapers~ 
SPECIAL iinet Neu York > 
WO West 40th Street, New. Ye 
BRYANT— 61 rad 


Senty six Years 2 foreign language Sermice.” 


Foreign Language lield of thelnited 


= Onege Praniayg F tech. Rie tue Acug 











Publishers 


You can unload your work 
on me and know that it will 
be done to the best of my 
ability. 

My ability is the result of 
14 years’ experience in edi- 
torial, advertising and cir- 
culation. I have built up two 
successful publications. 

Recently I have been in 
an entirely foreign line, but 
watching for an opportu- 
nity to drop it and get back. 

A real future is more 
important than the present 
salary. 


Address “T. F.,” Box 184, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Building 
Sales by Credit 
Co-operation 


(Continued from page 6) 


per capita of any city in the United 
States. Recently we had rather 
a deluge of orders from Galveston, 
which seemed to indicate that re- 
tailers were being pushed rather 
hard by their jobbing connections 
and were seeking credit in new 
fields. Otherwise, I cannot ac- 
count for their number. 

“We passed the better of these 
risks. The balance represented fair 
moral risks but with such limited 
financial resources as to put them 
outside sound credits, unless there 
was some special sales reason in- 
volved. As I knew of no special 
sales reason, naturally I used my 
best judgment and felt that by 
turning these back to the sales de- 
partment with a “recommendation 
that the orders be placed through 
jobbers, we would still hold their 
preference for our brands and 
place the credits in the hands of 
local jobbers. These local jobbers 
would, of course, be in a much 
better position to follow these ac- 
counts for collection in case of 
nou-payment at maturity, and 
from their own ledgers be in pos- 
session of the knowledge I can- 
not obtain as to their real right 
to credit.” 

Could there be a better example 
of the costliness of lack of co- 
operation between the sales and 
the credit end? Here is an in- 
stance jn which the credit man 
knew credits. He employed no rule- 
of-thumb methods in his work. 
He applied knowledge which he 
dug out for himself to differen- 
tiate between cities in which trade 
outlets were few and sales were 
small, and cities in which there 
was every reason to believe that 
his company was selling in suff- 
cient volume and to a sufficient 
number of outlets to make further 
sales an encroachment upon the 
preserves and rights of existing 
customers. 

Except for the abandonment of 
the campaign and the company’s 
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icultures 1923 ‘Nest Ege" 
, | Agni 023 g 
Jnite one 
- . A Billion and Three-Quarters Extra Wealth 
oo —and What It Means to American Business! 
rather 
— Agriculture, the basic industry upon which all 
mt ac- business rests, has produced this year one 
- billion and three-quarters extra wealth over 
d fair 1921 crops—a sizeable addition to the pur- 
vee : 
oe chasing power of 1923. 

there A nation-wide Survey of the Farm Market, 
n in- . 
ae just completed by Jonnson, Reap & Com- 
~ my PANY, substantiates this optimistic statement. 
at by 
es de- - brief summary of this Survey is avail- 
lation able to interested executives upon request 
rough 
— The greatly improved position of Agriculture 
ds of offers the strongest possible incentive for sales 
_ executives in all lines to put on more steam. 
ote The farmer’s betterment means basic, uni- 

and versal betterment—a more responsive market 
1 pos- ’ : 
¢~ in city and country. 

right This organization, founded upon the “Build 
ample on Bedrock” policy, is splendidly equipped 
“ - to serve a limited number of new accounts. 

and . . . 
nin A conference is invited. 

man 

le- 

i JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY 
ch he te COR PORATED 
Feren- eCAdvertising 


trade 202 $ s ; 


wee Cricaco 
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Charter Member American Association of Advertising Axencies 
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The Hearst Papers 


announce as a new 
Regular Contributor 


Lloyd George 


FORMER PRIME MINISTER 
OF ENGLAND 





who will cable his views on 
news events and European | =the 
wea 


crises as they arise a fift 


during 1923 





New York American Detroit Times 

Boston Advertiser Rochester American 
Chicago Herald & Examiner Syracuse American 
Atlanta American Washington, D.C., Herald 
Los Angeles Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
San Francisco Examiner Milwaukee Telegram 


Reguiar Sunday Circulation 3,845,052 
at Ten Cents the Copy 
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sultation with me upon differ- 
plans to build sales, it is cer- 
that arrested development in 
ty cities, and perhaps twice that 
nber, would have been caused 
a test that was not a test. It 
s not a test simply and solely 
ause the sales and advertising 
nd had failed to acquaint the 
credit manager with the objective 
the campaign. 
Let us look on the brighter side 
1 see, concretely, how the effi- 
nt credit man is building sales. 
\n Ohio manufacturer has reason 
o congratulate himself upon the 
nderfully co-ordinated efforts 
his sales manager and his 
redit man. Three years ago the 
credit manager came to the sales 
manager with this proposal. “Did 
you ever do more than regret our 
small sales in the city of X? Out- 
side of Jones and Jones, we have 
no account worthy of mention. 
Neither has anyone else. There’s 
a city of 45,000, growing rapidly. 
It has good hardware outlets, good 
drug outlets, but only one decent 
outlet in our lines. The mere fact 
that we all but monopolize the 
one account has always galled me, 
rather than the reverse, because 
we are not selling Jones and Jones 
a fifth of the amount of goods we 
ought to be selling in X.” 


THE CREDIT MANAGER SPEAKS 


The sales manager agreed with 
the analysis and expressed a simi- 
lar regret. Then the credit manager 
suggested, “You told me the other 
night that Bill Thaxton was get- 
ting restless and on the verge of 
accepting his brother’s proposal to 
go into the automobile accessories 
game with him. We both know 
that Bill has ability and that 
he probably will make as good as 
a retailer as he has as a salesman 
with us. X needs another good 
live retailer with the New York 
order line. If the idea appeals to 
you, I’ll get hold of the credit men 
of half-a-dozen allied but non- 
competing lines, while you get hold 
of the sales managers, and we will 
have a little evening conference 
after we have sounded out Bill. 
If he agrees, I am sure that I can 
get the credit men to agree and 
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AVAILABLE 
— Shortly 


PRODUCING SALESMAN 
who, by sheer ability and 
results, has risen to position of 
Sales Manager, and more recent- 
ly Vice President and General 
Manager of a medium sized con- 
cern marketing a nationally ad- 
vertised product —feels he has 
reached his limit here and seeks 
a broader connection with a con- 
cern or individual having a real 
sales problem—where his abilities 
may have an opportunity for 
UNLIMITED EXPANSION 
—age 39 and married. 
“K. W.” Box 195, Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

















Sales Promotion and 
Advertising Executive 


with originality and creative abil- 
ity wishes a connection that offers 
greater opportunity. Now with a 
firm of national repute. 


Has experience in selling, 
sales promotion, advertising and 
printing. 


Can perceive sales opportunities 
and can carry an idea through 
from conception to delivery of 
the finished product. A good or- 
ganization man who likes to work 
with others. 


Thoroughly familiar with the 
writing and ucing of publi- 
cations that build good-will and 
prestige; special publications for 
salesmen that inspire sales; also 
booklets, folders, advertisements, 
and direct-mail material, includ- 
ing sales letters. 


My work speaks for itself 


Address “R. D.,” 
care of Printers’ Ini. 


Box 196, 
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Wanted by Big 
Middle West 
Predominant 
Newspaper— 


Young man with un- 
usual ability in lay-out 
and copy work. Must be 
able to plan campaigns 
and work out the execu- 
tion of them. Selling not 
necessary as the position 
open is that of copy chief 
in one of the best service 
departments in the coun- 
try. To the right man we 
have a big opportunity, 
but if you are a loafer, 
staller, bluffer or are 
temperamental and un- 
willing to listen, don’t 
bother us with your ap- 
plication. But if you 
think you are the right 
man, tell us why you 
think so, giving your en- 
tire story, and references 
in your first letter. Of 
course we will hold your 
application in strict con- 
fidence. 


Address “P. C.,” Box 
182, c/o Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg, 
Chicago. 
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that you can get the sales man- 
agers to agree. Then we'll finance 
Bill. We'll all give him extra 
long dating on his initial stock or- 
der. I have in mind a man who 
will loan him the little capital he |! 
need for a starter. I know one or 
two credit managers in store fur- 
nishings and equipment who will 
be glad to take a note. Together, 
we can sell G. M. the idea of en- 
dorsing that note, if there is any 
hitch there.” 

That was three years ago. In 
1921 Bill Thaxton purchased $18,- 
000 worth of goods from the 
originators of this plan, and did a 
gross business of $80,000 


WHAT CO-OPERATORS CAN DO 


A New York sales manager was 
in conference with a traffic man- 
ager. They were working out 
ways and means so that the fall 
car could be shipped. The situa- 
tion was both difficult and humili- 
ating. After having made inroads 
year after year upon the Denver 
market, which once upon a time 
had been monopolized by a San 
Francisco manufacturer, they were 
slipping. To be sure, this New 
York enterprise in ten years had 
built its sales in Denver from a 
few hundred dollars to regular 
spring and fall cars averaging 
$8,000 in the spring and $6,000 in 
the fall. In 1921 the weight for the 
spring car had been made with 
difficulty. The fall car, which was 
under discussion, was 8,000 pounds 
short. The conference had ad- 
vanced to a matter of warehous- 
ing or consignment when, by 
chance, the credit manager joined 
the pair. 

“Tp s too late now for me to be 
of any particular service,” he ob- 
served. “But I'd like mighty much 
to work with you from now on, 
so that the 4,000 pounds we are 
shipping without orders will be di- 
gested in ample time so that the 
1922 spring car will be at least of 
usual size.” 

Needless to state, his offer was 
accepted. Starting last September, 
the credit man analyzed not only 
Denver, but also all of Colorado 
within the limit of savings. Note 
that he did not rest content with 
an analysis of the danger from the 
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HE constructive, practical 
Advertising Service maintained 
by our organization amply 
covers all advertising require- 
ments in this period of chang- 
ing business conditions. 


The demand for our Service 
in the central territory has 
caused us to expand the facili- 
ties of our Chicago office. We 
announce the association with 
us, in that office, of 


Paul W. Fowler 


whose services hereafter will 
be devoted exclusively to our 
clients. The advice and 
counsel of Mr. Fowler is of 
proved value to present as 
well as prospective advertisers. 


The addition of Mr. Fowler 
to our staff enables us to ac- 
cept a limited number of 
non-competitive advertising 
accounts to be handled from 


the Chicago office. 














H. E. Lesan ADVERTISING 
AcENcYy, INc. 


440 FOURTH AVE. 1524 REPUBLIC BLDG. 
New York Chicago 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


or THE eo 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 


OFFICES OF 
Tue Nation's Business 


December 14, 1922. 


Mr. P. B. Ingraham, Adv. Manager, 
Printers' Ink, 

185 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Ingrahem: 


A good many bave asked me what results we have byen get- 
ting from our campaign in Printerse' Ink. To them, I 

have invariably replied that we are not looking for di- 
rect returns but are trying to register a simple end 

direct message as to the strength of The Nation's Business 
in the business market and its bwll's-eye directness in 
spreading advertising before the leading executives in that 
market. 


When we began the campaign in July, we were ready to look 
considerably into the future for its results. But we are 
frank to admit that advertisers and agents have been quick to 
see the strength which this concentrated medium of ours repre- 
sents, and have already turned to it in a remarkable way. 


Printers' Ink figures showed that The Nation's Business in 
November gained 102% over a year ago, while the everage gain 
for all magazines was 29%. Our December advertising increase 
was larger than November. Our January issue is already ehead 
of any previous January. And best of all, advertisers and 
agents scheduled more business with us in the month of November, 
to run during 1923, than in any previous month in our history. 


We are beginning to see the answer to the question - "What re- 
sults?" -- earlier than we expected. 


With heartiest good wishes. 
Ve 


Victor Whitlock 
240 Director of Advertising. 
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credit standpoint, but that his in- 

vestigations radiated from Denver 
to the extreme points where there 
was any saving on‘’a combined car- 
load plus less than carload rate, 
compared to a less than carload 
freight rate. 

Through Dun and Bradstreet he 

cured reports not only on the 
10st logical trade outlets, but on 

ery jobber and retailer who 
ght profitably handle the line 
nade by his company. 

The sales manager and the 
redit manager together examined 
ach special report thus secured 
and built up, first a mailing list, 

d then a list to be covered in 
erson. Preceding the spring visit 

the regular trade salesman, 
here was sent to Colorado in early 
January a junior salesman. He 
was both a scout and a salesman. 
He not only sold in person, but 
marked down for the spear of the 
senior salesman accounts that re- 
quired not only the sale of mer- 
chandise, but, also, preceding the 
sale of merchandise, the idea of 
selling lines not previously carried 
by the jobber and the retailer. 

Next spring’s “Denver” car will 
run over 50,000 pounds. It will 
come close to the $10,000 mark, 
with the chances that it will be 
over rather than under. Through 
the analysis started by the credit 
manager and completed by the 
sales manager, in addition there 
has been sold and moved the 4,000 
pounds shipped and in warehouses. 

Entirely apart from the imme- 
diate results, the use of credit 
channels of information has cre- 
ated in Colorado a ‘condition that 
will make future cars easier and 
easier to secure. 

A New Hampshire manufac- 
turer recently added a line of 
products differing entirely in na- 
ture from any he had previously 
made. It was added for sales rea- 
sons, since the large majority of 

customers of this manufac- 
irer were natural outlets for this 
ew line. In addition to this wait- 

x clientele, the sales manager had 
icured on even greater sales of 
these novelties to retailers who 

no pretentious  establish- 
nts. In fact,: these retailers 

‘re “office to office”  solici- 
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Wanted—a 


Sales 
Manager 


We want a man who is 
hard to get—at least we 
have been seeking him for 
two months without success 
—a man who has had years 
of experience as the execu- 
tive head of sales forces 
preferably from fifty to one 
hundred men, and whose 
experience embraces some- 
thing besides commodity 
and jobber selling. We sell 
service to manufacturing 
firms. We necessarily deal 
with principals only. The 
man we want must know 
how to find, sell, train and 
manage traveling commis- 
sion salesmen of a high 
type. This is an established 
company with a successful 
selling record which we 
want to continue and mul- 
tiply. Basis of compensa- 
tion, salary and percentage, 
and we want a man of ex- 
traordinary earning power 
who can, must and will 
make a big income. Confi- 
dential correspondence in- 
vited from the man whose 
record warrants his aspir- 
ing to this job. 

Address “E. N.,” Box 
190, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted 
A Chief Executive 


for two large, fully-equipped factories, with 
37 years’ successful operation, well financed, 
with extraordinary fact facilities in 
way of cheap fuel, cheap labor, and cheap 
Jumber, located In an attractive city of 25,000 
population where living conditions are un- 
usual.y desirable. Now manufacturing auto- 
mobile bedies, and enjoying a near monopoly 
on own make in almost unlimited market. 





To measure up to requirements necessary, this 
man must have a record for successfully mar- 
keting products in a national way, for co- 
ordinating and co-relating all the factors of 
large-scale production, and for having in a 
large measure capacity to assume the position 
of chief executive. 


Who you are and what you have done and 
your proven ability to head such an organiza- 
tion must be related in concise detail in first 
letter, for appointments for interview will be 
determined solely upon your past record. 


The present owner, because of age and other 
interests, is compelled to retire from active 
management, but desires to see the results of 
his life work perpetuated and to one success- 
fully filling his place will be offered an un- 
usual opportunity of heading the controlling 
interest. 


FREDERIC A. AMES, 
Owensboro, Ky. 








Real Opportunity 
for Experienced 
Copy Man 


The man we want is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in agency copy writing. 
He knows the difference between 
“publicity” and “sales” copy, and 
he prefers to write the latter. He 
is quick and sure. He can write 
good sales promotion literature and 
he likes to have a hand in planning 
campaigns, 

For such a man there is a real op- 
portunity in one of the larger Ohio 
agencies handling prominent national 
accounts—a good salary and a chance 
to assume all the responsibility he is 
capable of handling. 


Complete details of your experience, 
salary you are now getting and 
amount you would expect, samples 
of your work and full information 
about yourself should be sent at once. 
It will be held in strict confidence. 


Address “H.S.,” Box 193 
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Care of Printers’ Ink 
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tors who carried as little stock as 
they could and who kept their 
overhead down to the lowest pos- 
sible point. As a whole, they were 
distinctly inferior, from any a 
cepted standpoints, to the regular 
trade. Yet they reached directly 
users all but unknown to the e:- 
tablished retailers served by this 
New Hampshire maker. 

For years the manufacturer, 
with his rather wide line of st: 
ples, has sold his merchandise « 
a very narrow profit margin. T! 
new line of novelties, howeve« 
proved to be of a type that wou! 
stand a far more substantial mar- 
gin of profit. For the sake of hav- 
ing figures before us based up 
factory cost plus distribution, ove: 
head and plus sales expense, tlic 
original staple line showed a bare 
seven and one-half per cent. The 
novelty line, in contrast, could meet 
competition and show a sixty per 
cent profit over factory cost, dis- 
tribution, overhead and - sales 
expense. 

To the sales manager’s dismay, 
he found his sales of these novel- 
ties confined to the long estab- 
lished clientele. He was requested 
to ask for cash in advance or 
C.0.D. express shipments on al- 
most every order that came from 
without the sacred circle of past 
customers. This meant such a tre- 
mendous loss in estimated sales 
that he took the matter up with 
the credit manager. The credit 
manager brought out his reports 
and went over them carefully. The 
sales manager was convinced. “I 
wouldn’t extend credit to a single 
man our credit manager has turned 
down,” he told me. “How is it 
that other manufacturers feel that 
they can extend credit to these fly- 
by-nights, who haven’t more than 
office room and whose capital is 
a joke?” 

It did not seem possible to me 
that two men, both of whom I 
knew to be honest, could re- 
main unconscious of the major 
factors which surrounded the in- 
troduction of this new line. But 
exactly this condition proved to be 
the truth. It had not occurred to 
the sales manager that the per- 
centage of profit on the line meant 
anything to the credit manager 
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Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 


Announce the addition of a 
reve 
vould 
ma 


hav- ST. LOUIS OFFICE 


apon 701 STAR BUILDING 


under the management of 


C. J. EDELMANN 


ested The appointment of 

al HARRY C. BLAKE 
am to the staff of the New York Office 
sales 

with and 


redit 
yorts 


The A. E. STORY 


4 
ingle to the staff of the Philadelphia Office 


rned 
is it 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Inc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Space 
Buyer 


Experienced man as as- 
sistant space buyer wanted 
by prominent advertising 
agency; must have knowl- 
edge of magazines and news- 
papers and understand the 
details of Contract Dept. 
work; also must be ac- 


customed to meeting pub- 
lishers’ representatives ; per- 
manent position; state ex- 
perience 

education, 
pected. 


in full, also age, 
and salary ex- 
Address ’ 


“W. G.,”’ Box 185, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 

Government statement for six 
months ended September 31, 1922 


wrenee 145,953. sn 


Representatives: 


New York: Chicago 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
H.W. Moloney — Suite 401, Tower Bidg. 
604 Times Bidg. 6 No. Michigan Ave. 

















OFFICES IN CHICAGO'S 
NEW ADVERTISING DISTRICT 


For Rent—Light, airy offices in modern 
building, 4 blocks north of loop, 2,000 
square feet on first floor, 2,000 square 
feet on third floor. Especially suitable 
for agency or Lo oe ae a Imme- 
show them. 

s'24 w. Van Buren St., 

Harrison 7118. 
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from a business standpoint.  !t 
had not occurred to the credit 
manager that the margin of profit 
on the new line could differ radi- 
cally from the seven and one-ha!f 
per cent margin which existed « 
the old lines. 

Finally I discovered both truths. 
The credit, manager at once saw 
that while on the old line he cou! 
not afford to lose one risk in fou 
teen, he could lose one in three « 
the new line with its sixty per ce 
profit—a percentage absurdly hig). 

The sales manager came to t! 
knowledge that the word “risks’ 
used in connection with credit ha 
a distinct relation to the wor 
“odds” which he hitherto con 
nected only with speculation ou 
side of business hours. The resu! 
of the new knowledge led to th 
building up of treble the sales 
volume possible when the salés on 
credit were confined to their older 
groups of customers, and cash in 
advance exacted ‘from the new 
type of purchasers. 

These are but a few of many il- 
lustrations, both of the possibili- 
ties of building sales by intelligent 
handling of credit problems and 
by a complete recognition of the 
interdependence and interrespon- 
sibility of the credit, sales and ad- 
vertising department. It is of 
utmost moment that the manage- 
ments of American business ap- 
preciate the possibilities of sales- 
building through well-balanced, 
co-ordinated merchandising efforts 
involving the sales, advertising and 
credit departments. 


Light Wanted on “High- 
Lights” 
Tue A. H. PuGuH Printinc Company 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 11, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We would appreciate very much your 
advising us whether the title “High 
Lights” has ever been used as a name 
of a house-organ. We are contemplat 
ing issuing one and would like to have 
this normetien 

Tue A. H. Pucu Printinc Co. 


Continental Motors Earns 


Profit 
The Continental Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, manufacturer of automobile a d 
truck motors, for the nine months ended 
July 31, 1922, reports gross profits of 
$2,626, 845 and net profits of $1,281,618 
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Printers’ Ink Weekly Circulation Report 


New Subscriptions Received 
(a) 6 
(b) 1 
(c) 3 yee. 


Renewal Subscriptions 
(Prior to expiration 34 after expiration 15 


(a) 6 
(b) 1 
(c) 3 yre 
Net Paid 
Net Paid 
Total Paid-in-Advance 
Newsstands 
(a) American News (net sales) 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Advertisers 
Uncut Copies for Bound Volumes 


Changes of 
Duplicate 
Back Numbers on 
Service 
Miscellaneous Office 
Total Number ef Copies Printed Since January | 
Average Edition from January | to 
= High Water Marr 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Ink PusiisHinG ComPAaNny 
Publishers. ’ 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

Crtry. President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 

Chicago Office : Peoples Gas Building, 122 S. 

Michigan Bivd., DouGias Tayior, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building 

Guu. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 

A.D. McKunnev, Manager. 

e Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 
. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

wh Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


PRINTERS’ 


Issued ‘hursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
quarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 
Classified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75. 


a Irvinc Romer, Editor 
OBERT W. PaLmer, "Managing Editor 
OHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Apert E. Haase, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 


Roland Cole . B. Weiss : 
C. B. Larrabee Bernard A, Grimes 


Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
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A certain con- 
eee. om gelites 
argely by direct- 

Customers mail methods 
got the idea not long ago that its 
mailing list of approximately 250,- 
000 retail stores was too large— 
out of all proportion to the com- 
paratively small sales volume. An 
analysis of a portion of the list 
brought out the surprising fact 
that many retailers who are being 
drummed regularly buy quantities 
of merchandise during the year so 
small as to be almost petty. 

The president asked the general 
sales manager how many of that 
kind of names he thought were 
on the list. The sales manager 
imagined there would be from 
10,000 to 15,000. Subsequent 
analysis, however, showed that 
more than 70,000 retailers bought 
such a small volume during. the 
year as to be a liability rather 
than an asset. 


Dropping 
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The house then took the exceed- 
ingly radical action of chopp: ng 
the 70,000 names out of the list. 
More radical yet, instructions were 
given that future orders from any 
one of the 70,000 of the type and 
size that had been received sho: ld 
be returned unfilled with a frank 
statement of the reasons for such 
an unusual course. 

What does all this mean? It 
costs money to build up a list of 
names of 70,000 people who are on 
your list not because they have 
asked for your advertising matter 
but because they have boucht 
goods from you. Could better ad- 
vertising have caused these people 
to buy more goods and thus have 
prevented the large list from be- 
ing junked? 

Probably no two authorities 
will agree on these questions. It 
is a safe guess that the first reac- 
tion of most people would be to 
say that the house did a foolish 
thing and that either its goods, its 
advertising or its prices must have 
been at fault. 

But it is only simple good sense 
to recognize that a certain propor- 
tion of every mailing list—espe- 
cially a big mailing list—is bound 
to be useless. Even though a 
house may be of the highest 
grade and its advertising the best 
that money and brains can devise, 
it could hammer away for a hun- 
dred years at certain stores and 
not get enough business in all that 
time to yield even a nominal 
profit on the effort. Consistently 
small orders can constitute a 
drag. 

Why isn’t it just as logical and 
reasonable to remove slow-buying 
customers from one’s list as it is 
to throw out slow-selling items 
from one’s stock? This question 
is advanced as something to think 
about more than as an expression 
of merchandising dogma. When a 
house officered by wise business 
men throws away 70,000 customers 
at one time it must be that there is 
something in the doctrine of in- 
tensified development of retailers 
—or, in other words, selling much 
merchandise to a smaller list 
rather than little merchandise to a 
larger one. 
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The _ protracted 
Keep trade-mark _liti- 
Trade-Marks gation between 
from Armour & Com- 
Entangling pany, of Chicago, 
Alliances nd the Louis- 
ville Provision 
Company, involving the use of the 
word “Star,” is of considerable 
significance to advertisers gen- 
erally. The final disposition of 
the case, which was_ reported 
briely in last week's Printers’ 
Inx, consisted of a refusal by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States to review the decision of 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, thus ending the matter so 
far as the courts are concerned. 
According to the decision of the 
Circuit Court, which affirmed a 
similar finding by the District 
Court, the continued use by 
Armour & Company of the words 
“Armour’s Star” as a trade-mark 
did not constitute any exclusive 
right to the word “Star,” nor to 
the symbol of a star, when stand- 
ing alone, or in connection with 
other words or devices. Thus the 
use of the words “Southern Star” 
by the Louisville company is up- 
held, even though used upon ex- 
actly the same products—namely, 
hums and bacon. 

This decision brings out very 
clearly the importance of keeping 
a trade-mark as simple as possible, 
and of bearing clearly in mind 
exactly what constitutes the trade- 
mark. The word “Star” could un- 
doubtedly have been appropriated 
by Armour & Company, and the 
exclusive right to its use as a 
trade-mark secured. The con- 
tinuous use of the words “Ar- 
mour’s Star,” however, raises a 
question of fact as to what really 
constitutes the trade-mark. And 
as the Circuit Court implied, there 
would be no question as to the in- 
fringement of “Southern Star,” if 
the prior mark had been simply 
“Star.” But the comparison of 
“Armour’s Star” and “Southern 
Star” raises another question en- 
.* 

Trade- marks are used every day 
in conjunction with other words 
and phrases. We have, for ex- 
ample, Fairbank’s Gold Dust 
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Washing Powder, Enoch Morgan’s 
Sapolio, Fletcher’s Castoria, and 
so following. There is no objec- 
tion to such a practice in adver- 
tising, or even upon the goods, if 
there is a reasonably clear distinc- 
tion between the technical trade- 
mark and the rest of the phrase. 
It is of the highest importance, 
however, to keep the trade-mark 
free from entangling alliances; to 
have an absolutely clear under- 
standing as to exactly what is to 
be regarded as the trade-mark, 
and what is merely a convenient 
redundancy. 


Ticket It is not at all un- 
likely that some- 

Speculation thing approach - 

and ing a revolution 

Theatrical in theatrical ad- 

vertising is im- 

Advertising andian i Gs 
proposal of the Producing Man- 
agers’ Association, New York, to 
curb speculation in theatre tickets 
is crowned with success. The 
managers propose, in brief, to es- 
tablish a central ticket agency of 
their own with branches conveni- 
ently located, at which tickets for 
all current productions may be 
had at an advance fee of ten cents 
instead of the fifty cents charged 
by the established agencies, and 
whatever the traffic will bear by 
the independent scalpers. The 
success of this scheme would tend 
to place the control of tickets in 
the hands of the producers once 
more, and would make it possible 
for them to use display advertis- 
ing for their individual produc- 
tions on the same basis as it is 
used for other commodities. 

As matters stand today it is 
difficult to do that, and in many 
cases practically impossible, sim- 
ply because the producers have 
placed themselves in a position 
where their goods (their tickets) 
are not under their own control, 
The great majority of the theatre- 
going public in New York has 
entirely abandoned ‘the habit of 
patronizing the box office, simply 
because there is nothing desirable 
to be had from that source. If 
the play is rated a success, the 
seats are sold out to the brokers 
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and speculators, and if it is not 
immediately popular tickets are 
available at the cut-rate agencies. 
There is no opportunity to “mer- 
chandise” a play in the sense that 
one would merchandise a brand of 
shoes or a food product. If it is 
not an immediate popular suc- 
cess, the established brokers turn 
thumbs down, and its market is 
thenceforth confined, generally 
speaking, to the cut-rate section 
of the public. 

If the control of tickets could 
be restored to the producer, how- 
ever, and the public educated once 
more into the habit of buying 
seats direct, the producer would 
have some chance to demonstrate 
the merits of a play even though 
it did not take the fancy of the 
public immediately. If his faith 
in it were as strong as his in- 
vestment in its production, he 
could use display advertising to 
win public favor without leaving 
its reputation at the mercy of the 
middleman. If it did not “sell” 
at once, he could wait and bring 
public opinion around his way. 
Under such conditions we should 
doubtless see a large increase in 
the volume of display advertising 
for theatrical productions, and a 
diminution of the more exasperat- 
ing types of press agentry. 


A New 
Instrument 


Elsewhere in this 
issue . ome > 
port tell how the 

for Free New York Post 

Publicity Office is helping 
to advertise the International Silk 
Exposition which is to be held 
in this city during February. It 
seems that in May of this year 
a special Act was passed by 
Congress which authorizes the 
Postmaster General “to grant per- 
mission for use in first and sec- 
ond class post offices, of special 
dies to operate on canceling ma- 
chines under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe for 
advertising purposes.” 

In accordance with this Act, 
mail going through the New York 
Post Office from December 1 to 
February 15, 1923, bears this mes- 
sage, “International Silk Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, Feb- 
ruary 5 to 15, 1923.” No special 
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favor is being extended to the 
silk industry. A similar privilege 
has been given to other enterprises, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Billany informs Printers’ 
InK that no application has been 
denied for the use of a special die 
if the legend was suitable and 
“the machines at the office at 
which the dies were desired to 
operate were free to perform that 
service.” 

Perhaps it would be a mistake 
to take this episode solemnly, but 
if we can do so without appearing 
too serious we would like to ask 
if, in extending this advertising 
frank to private industries, the 
Government is not taking an un- 
warranted liberty with its citizens’ 
mail? Those who use the service 
of the Post Office Department pay 
the regulation charges to have 
their mail carried to destination. 
We, therefore, do not believe that 
this mail should be used to ad- 
vertise some business with which 
the sender may not be associated. 
The sender may be in business 
himself, and perhaps is using his 
envelopes to advertise his own 
enterprise. He may feel that this 
special announcement put on by 
the canceling machine detracts 
from his own message. In fact 
the mailer might be in a com- 
petitive business—cotton goods, 
for instance. The chances are 
that he would not care to have 
his envelopes used to advertise 
silk. Again, the mailer may be 
sending out invitations to some 
exclusive social function, such as 
a wedding or a reception. As- 
suredly such mail should not be 
stamped with a commercial an- 
nouncement. 

Considering the matter from all 
sides, we believe Congress was 
nodding when it passed this spe- 
cial Act. 

We say this not because it is 
the silk industry that happens to 
be concerned. We would say the 
same thing if it were the steel 
industry or any other private in- 
dustry. All of these industries 
are certainly big enough and rich 
enough to pay for their own ad- 
vertising without hitching a free 
advertising ride on Uncle Sam's 
mail wagon. 
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Reprinted with alterations, from 
Fa r Printers’ Ink, April 22, 1920. 
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x” To srradvertising man 


~/ a 
TF 


who can write: 


This agency is devoting its entire effort and atten- 
tion to the service of four large and important 
national aceounts. The personnel today affords an 
average of nearly twenty people per client. 

The combination of so many men and women 
engaged on so few accounts means more time and 
quiet for careful, undisturbed thinking, and less agency 
rush and confusion—hence broader and better service. 

This is a pleasant place for busy thinkers. 

And just now we need another—a seasoned, well- 
rounded advertising man who has won his standing 
chiefly by his ability to conceive advertisements as a 
whole—to idea-ize and roughly sketch them, and to 
write sound and thoughtful (but not heavy) copy. 

His work, in friendly collaboration with other 
service men of his own calibre, under an executive, 
will be forthe most part on one of the largest, most 
interesting and most conspicuous accounts in the 
country. His responsibility will be the production 
of the highest possible type of advertising, quality not 
quantity being the standard. 

He will be afforded wide-open contact with the 
client’s offices, factories and sales force, including 
trips to learn from and work with salesmen, and to 
study trade and consumer conditions. 

He will have the cooperation of men trained in 
merchandising and research. 

He will be given abundant visualizing and lay-out 
assistance; but he too must have a decided knack in this 
direction 


The right man, in time, can make this one of the 
best-salaried jobs of its kind in New York. 


Kindly apply, in strict and honorable confidence, 
and by letter only, to C. D. Newell, President. 
Newell-Emmett Company, Inc. 
120 West 32nd Street 
New York 


V 
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From Sea to Table 
via 
Printers’ Ink 


Significant articles pertaining to 
selling fish by mail order and to the 
fish industry in general appeared 
in these issues of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications: (Weekly) “A 
New Development in Selling 
Fish by Mail,” March 4, 1920; 
“Making Fresh Fish a Package 


Specialty,” October 19, 1922; 
“Gloucester Takes the First Step 
toward Co-operative Advertising 
of Salt Fish,” November 16, 
1922; “Advertising Pulls Salmon 
Industry off the Rocks,” June 
30, 1920. 
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The following officials of the 
Frank E. Davis Company 
are readers of either 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, or both, as 
indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
Frank E. Davis President Yes Yes 


ti 
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Arthur C. Davis Treasurer 
Richard W. Freeman Adv. Mgr. a 
J. Allan Hovey Asst. Adv. Mgr. “ 


* Information furnished by 
Frank E. Davis Company 
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THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK PrinTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Roweii tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 

















Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


W HEN Sinclair Lewis picked 

on the red-blooded realtor as 
an original peptimist of American 
business, some of us were led to 
believe that Mr. Lewis had never 
tried to get up a correspondence 
with a realtor. The Schoolmaster 
has always placed realtors in the 
same class as upholsterers and 
second-hand men when it came to 
answering and sending out letters. 
He remembers one occasion when 
he wrote to seven real estate 
agents (this was before they had 
become realtors) and received two 
replies. 

However, the Schoolmaster has 
discovered one real estate man 
who knows something about the 
science of sales letters. His name 
is Elliott Bates; habitat, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Instead of the conventional 
letterhead there is a decidedly un- 
conventional cartoon showing 4 
man and his wife seated about the 
living-room table. The title of the 
cartoon is “Filling Out the Elliott 
Bates Post Card.” Says the man, 
“Let’s just see what will happen. 
There isn’t any obligation.” 
Answers the wife, “We've certain- 
ly been talking about it long 
enough.” 

The letter itself, to which is at- 
tached the postcard mentioned in 
its text, reads: 

Even if you have only half a notion 
of selling or renting your house or 
apartment, fill out the enclosed_post- 
card and we will talk it over a little. 

This might be the very time for you 
to sell your house, or rent it to nice, 
desirable people for the winter of 
longer. 

We should like to have you feel that 
you can talk to us informally about 
your future real estate hopes and plans 
at any time. We believe that every- 
body should have a sort of family doc- 
tor relationship with one real estate 
otmmee. 


The Schoolmaster is inclined 
to congratulate Elliott Bates for 
three reasons. First he has shown 
originality in getting off the beaten 
paths in a field where letter 
writing is not a specialty. Second 


he has realized that there are a 
whole lot of people who are always 
talking about selling or renting 
their homes but who get no fur- 
ther. His letter is the kind that 
is apt to push them into action— 
because he makes it so easy by 
furnishing the postcard. Third, 
his idea about the family doctor 
relationship is not only a sound 
one, but an idea that can stand 
emphasis. 
* * 

“The Gargoyle” is a small mag- 
azine published by the Vacuum 
Oil Company for distribution 
principally among its dealers. It 
has many interesting features but 
one of the most interesting, to 
the Schoolmaster at least, is a 
single line on the front page. 

The line reads “79,500 Copies.” 

In other words every dealer 
who receives a copy finds out that 
there are about 79,499 _ other 
dealers reading the magazine. In 
these days when almost every ad- 
vertising medium builds prestige 
on the basis of circulation, it is 
significant to note that a large 
national advertiser has realized 
the value of a large circulation 
for its dealer magazine. 

ous 


“What do you think of that?” 
asked a friend of the School- 
master who happened to: belong 
to the confraternity of printers. 
“That” was a Government postal 
card which he had just received 
from a prospective customer, and 
which bore the following printed 
legend with the blanks filled in 
with ink: 


Branx DasuH & Company 
0000 Broapway 
Date 
Re: Your quotation of , 
We are in receipt of your quotation 
mentioned above, for which we thank 
you. We regret, however, to have to 
advise that we found it to our advan- 
ae, to place the order elsewhere. 
€ appreciate your prompt quotation 
and shall be glad to have you quote on 
our future requirements, 
oaeaee DEPARTMENT, 
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The Silver Fox 


he silver fox achieves a marvelous combination of quality 
and speed. Those who buy advertising demand that 
the copy writer be a bit of a silver fox. 


That I sometimes qualify is attested in a letter from George 
H. Freeman, Advertising Manager of Holt, Renfrew & Co., 
internationally famed furriers with retail establishments at 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and Winnipeg. 
“Copy for the fourth of our series of advertisements arrived 
on time this morning. 
“At last I have found an artist who is also a business man. The 
copy proves the first—the promptness the second.” 


JAMES WALLEN 
Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 


NEW YORK STUDY: STUDY: 
VANDERBILT HOTEL EAST AURORA’N+ Y 


Correspondence to East cAurora 
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— 
Eastern Representative “Well,” remarked the School- 
Wanted master as he handed it back, “it 
The “Merchant & Manuf » | would appear that you do oc- 
Resncuershant& Mapstectues | catlonaliy os out on jb 
, re WE P “That isn’t what I’m getting at,” 
vantages comyaizion Arran: | suid the printer. “here yas 
e ant one chance in a million of ou 
et Weert lie fonsea coms | tng ie partir Jb sero 
“ ~ ut the question this way, if you 
lished in 1895—circulates among please : What do you think of Ge 
—— mom im spose oo practice of saagroneerP estimates 
——Bas gooG-wit of nation “| from so many assorted varicties 
vertisers and ‘be filled J Both ~~ of printers that it is necessary to 
tary are to be hiled January '- | use a printed card to save the ex- 
ease — mage re now "De pense and trouble of writing let. 
resent an ~, re ——'s © | ters? It isn’t a question of where 
not answer uniess free to act do I get off, but where does the 
NOW. customer gain by such a practice?” 
a “If there wasn’t one chance in 
D isplay B Oo x a million of your getting the job,” 
the Schoolmaster inquired, “why 
S 1 did you estimate on it at all?” 
a esm en “Simply because I didn’t dare 
refuse,” was the reply. “If I did 
A leading concern, manufacturing | decline, I might not get a chance 
Folding Paper Boxes, desires | to figure on the next job that | 
Salesmen to represent them. This | am able to handle economically 
concern controls patents on the | I have to estimate on practically 
best styles of display containers — i a | -™. no matter 
now on the market. Liberal ar- b a. e oo - age Fy 
rangements will be made with the he an = ah hi = 5 
right parties, and a remunerative ee ae eS oe ee 
om peruse, ene" representing a quotation on a 
future is assured. Territories can | grade of work I am not equipped 
be arranged. Address C. L.,” Box | to do, and never expected to get. 
188, care of Printers’ Ink. It represents waste of time and 
energy for both of us, but what 
ANT EO eras Aveney  t,manuteo- | are we going to do about it?” 
things are being done, chances fren. good The Schoolmaster has no pan- 
iinet, ced whe is now joking =" ™ | acea to offer, but he shrewdly 
ACCOUNTANT suspects that a little constructive 
SYSTEMATIZER effort on the part of the printers 
OFFICE MANAGER themselves would go part way a! 
A young man, 27 years of age, who has s least toward a remedy. There is 
mm knowledge ‘of detail dada’ working | little question that the average 
knowledge of | the mechentes of —_—— buyer of printing would be better 
aa ie duit tne ‘mica enough | served if he secured fewer esti- 
b+ 7. and ena, Oo mates and relied upon a _ more 
Box 180, Printers’ Ink. i comprehensive knowledge of the 
printers who are asked to supply 
them. The practice of getting 
I KNOW CANADA thoroughly, anywhere from a dozen to a score 
having for 12 years placed one of the of estimates on every job and then 
largest and most successful appro- farming it out to the lowest hid- 
— in = ee der is far from an intelligent plan 
U S on Cheetinn enue or adver- of placing printing orders. It is 
cic ois CH aaa <n nt still worse, of course, when the 
my thorough knowledge of Canadian bidders are selected at random 
advertising. Address “G. R.,” Box without any regard to their ability 
192, care of Printers’ Ink. to do the grade of work that is 
required. The Schoolmaster has baum 
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E want to get in touch with a 
master printer. We have a 
plant that is turning out work 





7 equal to anything being done in our 
ting let. section. Net sales last year were nearly 
the _ a quarter of a million dollars. We 
ractice?” have just closed contracts on a cost 
aged plus basis that will amount to $75,000 
d. “why more. Net sales this year will amount 
all?” to more than $350,000. 
n’t dare 
If I did 
4 o—_ We want a master printer to run this 
ymically. plant. We have other interests that 
— make it necessary for us to dispose of 
ng may it. When we find the right man, one 
2 who can satisfy us of his ability, we 
on 8 are going to make him three proposi- 
quipped tions. The first will be to sell him the 
hod os entire plant. The second will be to sell 
ut what him a fifty-one per cent interest. The 
od third will be to employ him on a salary, 
irewdly and allow him to purchase a substan- 
we tial block of stock. 
‘way 
see On all of these propositions satisfac- 
© better tory terms will be offered, and only 
o_o enough cash asked to show good faith. 


of the 
supply 


getting Address “H. H. C.,” care of Western 
= scan Newspaper Union, St. Louis, Mo. 
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roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


‘*Standard Remedies”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Including PETROLEUM 
The —y ~ journal of the petroleum 
and character of 
pone tng and in editorial interest. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Semi-Monthly— Member A. B. C. 


THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 
- Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 




















951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














She AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


The Magazine For Eating Places 
You’re not a “‘national’’ advertiser 
of food products unless you use it 
123 W. Madison St. Chicago 


a 


Chicago 
Grocer 


100% Coverage of the 
World’s Richest Market! 


—Can be accomplished thru The 
CHICAGO GROCER, which is READ by 
every Chicago grocer, delicatessen owner, 
and wholesaler. Guaranteed circulation. 
For sample coples of this unique maga- 
zine, and proof that it is a result-getter, 
address 
THE CHICAGO GROCER 

4701 Sheridan Rd. 
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recently seen a collection of esti- 
mates on a booklet job which 
ranged all the way from $1,000 to 
$3,300 on the same set of specif- 
cations. What basis of judgment 
is afforded by a range of bids like 
that? It is a case of eenie mecnie, 
meinie, mo, shut your eyes and 
pick this one! 

What the Schoolmaster would 
like to see would be some con- 
structive effort on the part of 
the printing fraternity to discour- 
age this promiscuous bidding by 
educating buyers to understand 
the different grades of printing 
The house which is equipped to 
turn out high-grade half-tone and 
color printing cannot compete with 
the “cheap” printer in the produc- 
tion of his particular grade of 
product. And it is nonsense to 
ask the “cheap” printer to figure 
on the production of high-grade 
process work. The facts are ob- 
vious enough to those who happen 
to know something about printing, 
but by no means all buyers of it 
are in that class, and unfortunately 
a good many advertisers aren't 
either. The Schoolmaster believes 
that a campaign of education along 
these lines would pay for itself 
many times over, and any printer 
or association of printers is wel- 
come to the idea without charge 

* * * 

A Chicago radio manufacturer 
tells Printers’ INK that the 
dustry, generally understood t 
taking the country by storm, i 
being held back seriously by 
exaggerated profit ideas held 
jobbers and retailers. Both 











Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 


Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 
MEMBER A.B.C. 
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the latter he says are seemingly 
actuated by the idea that the radio 
is merely a passing fancy or a 
temporary craze and that there- 
fore they will do their very best 
at getting while the getting is 
good 
~ In support of his assertions the 
manufacturer mentions a_ loud 
speaker horn which he sells to 
the jobber at $3.10. It costs him 
92.43 to make and sell. Thus he 
has a net profit of 67 cents on 
the deal—fair enough, as he him- 
self admits. But the horn sells 
at retail stores for $14.50. Some- 
body very evidently is making a 
profit out of all proportion. 

The manufacturer declares sim- 
ilar conditions apply to his ampli- 
fier sets, receiver sets and vacuum 
tubes. His information is that re- 
tail prices of radio equipment are 
so high that at least three kinds 
of selling resistance have been 
encountered. One large class of 
people, promising radio prospects, 
reject the radio as being beyond 
their financial limitations. Others 
buy their sets from neighborhood 
tinkers, get unsatisfactory results 
and are driven to the conclusion 
that the radio is no good. Still 
others make their own sets with 
more or less satisfactory out- 
comes. The net effect is decidedly 
detrimental to the industry. 

If this manufacturer is correct 
in his conclusions and declarations 
it is plain enough that the oc- 
casion calls for some educational 
advertising of the frankest kind 
to be directed at the jobber and 
retailer. The radio has gone 
ahead so fast and there has been 
such an overwhelming demand 
that it is easy to see how jobbers 
and retailers may have been led 
into the error of failing to apply 
to it the same wise merchandising 
principles that govern manufac- 

ed lines in general. Manufac- 
turer, jobber and retailer ought to 
get together. Radio is not a fad 
of the moment. It is another of 
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DISPLAY BOX MAN WANTED to 
act in capacity of Sales Manager, 
advertising experience desired, also 
executive ability. Opportunities ex- 
cellent, with A-No.-1 concern. Give 
past experiences, present employment. 
Answers confidential. 

Address “D. M.,”’ Box 189, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager 
Experienced with Sales Promotion 
I am seeking a man-sized job where the 
future is limited only by results. 
f you are looking for intelligent initiative 
backed by experienced re 
7 interview would be Tyg le ~— 
°. 
=! Address “* Af Box 186 care a 
P = 03 Peoples Gas B! Chicago. 











Young Man 


With 2% years agency experience in all 
branches of agency work, including copy, 
wants Chicago position as assistant or 
private secretary to advertising manager, 
agency executive or special representa- 
tive which offers good future. Age 22. Ad- 
dress “B. K.,”" Box 187, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago. 











ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Address “Department of Adver- 
tising and Selling’ for free pro- 
spectus entitled “Your success 
in Life.” 








SS PAE SIE 





—— A ema 
FOURTEEN POINTS 
POINT ONE 
SERVICE — A real, personal, friend- 
ly service to you, whether you are 
looking for a new connection, or 
for someone for your organization. 
ROBNETT-HONES, Inc. 
Personalized Vocational Service 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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A firm of high standing de- 
sires to reduce their rental 
expenditures by subletting 
a part or sharing their of- 
fices, phones, clerical help, 
&c. Occupy. more than 
3,000 square feet in a cen- 
trally located high grade 
building; especially desir- 
able as offices and salesroom 
for any graphic arts, adver- 
tising agency or publisher. 


Address “N. B.,” Box 181 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








Research Worker 
Wants Connection 


With Agency 


Now in Research Department of 
large corporation. Wants posi- 
tion demanding real ability. 
University graduate. Experience 
in successfully solving problems. 
Analytical mind, persistent, 
and thoroughly reliable. 
Excellent references. 


Address “J. T,” Box 194, c/o 
P. I., 833 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 











AN ART MANAGER 
“On the Way Up’”’ 


who desires an opportunity 
commensurate with unusual 
ability is wanted by a leading 
lithographic organization. He 
must be a capable layout man 
with a real knowledge of let- 
tering, design and illustration 
and accustomed to purchasing art 
work, Ability to direct the work of 
other artists is essential. Probably | 
the man is young, but to one having 
the requir abi ity there is an op 
portunity for a rmanent connec 
tion with unusual _. 

Address “F. P.,’ x 191, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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those marvelous outgrowths oj 
modern thought that are here to 
stay. Those interested in its ad. 
vancement should make sure that 
the merchandising foundations 
now being laid are of the right 
kind. 


Maine Corn Advertising 
Invades the Corn Belt 


It may require some courage to ad 
vertise Maine corn in the country where 
the tall corn is supposed to grow, yet 
that is what the Burnham & Morril 
Company, Portland, Me., is doing fo 
“B. & M. Paris Sugar Corn.” Recent 
newspaper advertising in the Midd 
West explains “Why ‘Maine’ Corn 
Best.” The copy, apparently, is not 
willing to weaken its case by conceding 
a point to the so-called Corn-Belt crop 
“The climate of Maine is the best in 
the world ng growing sugar corn,” it 
says. “B. f. Sugar Corn carries t 
your table  E native wholesomeness of 
flavor possessed only by genuine Maine 
corn.’ 


Advertisement Reveals Farm- 
ers’ Interest in Radio 


The Chicago Radio Laboratory, Chi- 
cago, manutacturer of long-distance 
radio apparatus, recently ran a_ single 
advertisement in a farm publication for 
the purpose of finding the farmer's 
attitude toward radio. The company 
states that the number of inquiries 
which this advertisement produced re. 
vealed an intense interest in radio by 
rural residents, that was surprising. 


Brown Shoe Company Has 
Trade-Marked Rubber Heels 


The trade-mark “Rubber Road” for 
rubber heels has been granted to the 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, which 
also manufactures “Buster Brown,” 
“Barbara Brown” and “Burton Brown” 
shoes. The company has not formu 
lated any special CC ge plans for 
“Rubber Road” heels, fr Fahren 
dorf, advertising informs 
Printers’ InK. 


ER, 


Mouse Traps Advertised as 
Christmas Gifts 


The Sand Company, New York, in 2 
newspaper advertisement offers a solu 
tion of the “What to give for Christ 
mas” problem. It suggests its trade 
marked mouse traps as unique Christmas 
gifts. 
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Classified Advertisements 











cents. Cash must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Belknap Rapid Ad- 
dressing Machine and Equipment. 
The Engineering Magazine Co., 
120 W. 32nd St., New York City. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co. New York City 











Addressograph—Power driven, ribbon 
print, takes style B and E plates, used 
oly about six months, in first-class 
operating condition; quick purchaser can 
ave almost half the cost of new ma- 
chine and get all benefits that go with 
new machine. Green & Ellis Co., Inc., 
1114 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Commercial Printing 


Small, well-equipped job printing 
plant desires suitable arrange- 
ment with reputable concern on 
a contract, or cost-plus basis. 


Box 649, Printers’ Ink 














Two-Color Rotary Press; bed, 
; sheet, 28x40; has 220-volt D. C. 
” Automatic feeder and art sheet 
ivery. 
Two 50-inch Seybold Automatic Power 
Paper Cutters, one a “Dayton,” the 
other a 20th Century. 


Three Sheridan Auto Power Paper Cut- 
ters, 50-inch New Model, 64-inch New 
Model and 70-inch New Idea. 


CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 
% Beekman Street, New York City 





National selling organization is 
wanted to market high-grade per- 
sonalized letter service used by 
presidents of retail stores, bankers 
and manufacturers. Experimental 
stage has been passed and field of 
operation is limitless and highly 
profitable. Process is exclusive and 
manufacturing facilities ample for 
big output. Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 





Long-Established, High-Grade Print- 
ing Plant, one hour from Penn. Sta- 
tion, is in a position to offer exception- 
ally favorable rates for regular monthly 
runs. Auto deliveries, close co-operation. 
Glen Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y. Tel. 4 


TO ADVERTISING AGENTS 
New York agency, having good business 
and facilities, would like to join with 
another agency or high-capability indi- 
vidual, the object being to economize in 
a practical way. Communications strictly 
confidential. Box 644, Printers’ Ink. 











Representation Wanted 


Established Chicago publishers’ rep- 
resentative wishes to add one more 
live trade or consumer publication to 
his list to act in the capacity of 
Western representative. Box 630, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
A young man to solicit advertising on 
commission for old-established trade 
journal. References required. Address 
ox 634, Printers’ Ink. 


Sporting Goods, Hardware, 
Department and Drug Store Men 
For profitable side line, nationally adver- 
tised, worth seve hundred dollars 
monthly in. commissions, Write Burling- 
ton Basket Company, Burlington, Iowa. 











Salesman is wanted to sell very high- 
grade, exclusive, direct-mail advertising 
to the better stores and banks, on a 
liberal straight commission basis. Will 
require traveling over several States. 
Opportunity for man of ae. caliber to 
make big income. Green & Ellis Co., Inc., 
1114 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
Exceptional opportunity for a high-class 
salesman with paper house starting Wed- 
ding Announcement Department. Must 
have managerial ability and experience 
in selling edding Announcements to 
printers, stationers, advertisers and de- 
partment stores in New York City. 
Address communications to Box 639, 
stating experience, salary expected and 
references. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ANTED — ADVERTIS- 

ING copy writer with 
agency experience for posi- 
tion requiring knowledge of mer- 
chandising and selling. Mail-order 
man may have right equipment 
for this opportunity in North- 
eastern city. Salary is adequate 
to attract a real one. Application 
requires no advance fee. Write 
us fully. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





Printing Plant, thoroughly equipped, 
has opening with unusual — 
for young man who can write a 
prepare layouts and sell printing. will 
make very attractive proposition to right 
man, Apply Room 1201, 373 Fourth Ave. 


Real Salesman to sell billboard painted 
and poster advertising and solicit news- 
paper and magazine work. Must work 
on straight commission and prefer ¥ 
with own office. Unlimited earnin 
d ~¥ Clive C. Ferry, Inc., Welle 
ro, Pa. 








Engineering Advertiser — Manufactur- 
ing company in Ohio needs man with 
electrical engineering training to handle 
copy for important growing branch of 
the business. Give education, experience, 
etc., in first letter, Address Box 625, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SLOGANS AND JINGLES—Apt, pithy, 
distinctive slogans, individualizing , 
product or business, Brief, catchy ji es 
for advertising originated. Unusual c 
Grey, 39 Irving Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y 








WANTED 
BACK ISSUES OF PRINTERS’ INK 
From July Ist, 1916, to May 18, 1922 
Write Box 635 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


POSITIONS WANTED 


All-round Advertising Man—A young 
man experienced in house-organ, trade 
paper and direct-mail advertising. Knows 
printing and engraving. Address Box 
650, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
thoroughly experienced, desires to rep. 
resent national publication (trade o 
general) in the East; references. Box 
629, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Thoroughly experienced in circulation 
work, editing house- -organs and business 
management. record. Available 
soon. Box 651, Printers’ Ink. 


Let’s Get Together—Young man, 24, 
ambitious, catalogue compiler, also copy 
and layout experience, 4 years Assistant 
Advertising Manager large manufactur. 
ing concern. Ready for action January |, 
Box 632, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man, 24, single, character, educa 
tion, capable executive, advertising grad- 
uate, accountant. Three years’ agency 
experience. Capacity, office manager; 
space buyer; correspondent. Best reier 
ences. Go anywhere. Box 643, P. |. 























ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
An enthusiastic, high-grade man, with 
the ability to discuss merchandising prob- 
lems intelligently, as well as a successful 
record in selling advertising, preferably 
to manufacturers. 

The opportunity is with a Direct-Mail 
Advertising agency and will not only pay 
real money but, for the right man, will 
lead to substantial interest in the busi- 
ness. We are seeking the man who is 
looking only for a profitable, congenial 

permanent connection. Applications 
from Middle West preferred. Give de- 
tailed experience and qualifications first 
letter to obtain interview. Box 652, P. I. 





We have openings for several good, 
energetic advertising salesmen. Men must 
have some merchandising experience and 
have successful record in selling ad- 
vertising. Our proposition demands en- 
thusiastic, high-grade salesmen who can 
interview successful merchants and dis- 
cans advertising plans and merchandis- 
roblems intelligently. 

e pay traveling expenses, commis- 
sion and bonus on all business coming 
from assigned territory. Our best men 
clear five to eight thousand annually. 
Territory which will be open January 1 
offers as good or better opportunity. 

Give detailed experienced and complete 
reference first letter. No application 
without proper reference will be consid- 
ered. Address Box 626, Printers’ Ink. 





Available January Second, Advertising 
Manager, eight years’ sound training; 
young, energetic, hard-working business 
builder; three years complete charge of 
established trade paper, Desires connec 
tion where ability plus ideas are w: —_ 
“Season’s Greetings,” Box 645, P. | 


Advertising Assistant, 25, wants t 
work with good advertising manager o 
well-established agency; will also prove 
valuable assistant to editor; 7 years 
experience assisting men who write; 
excellent stenographer; Christian; now 
employed. Box 646, Printers’ Ink. _ 


Seven Years’ Experience in production 
of booklets, folders, portfolios, car-cards 
and dealer helps; purchasing printing and 
paper; superintending large mailing cam- 
paigns. Experience in office management. 
Available January 1 or sooner if neces 
sary. Box 636, Printers’ Ink. 


WHO CAN USE ME? 


Now covering State distributing natio- 
ally known phonograph—would like to 
represent good house (any line) in 

or two States—drawing account 
commission, but would consider 
ropositions. 

ave sold printing and advertising. 
Several years Adv. Mgr. large dept 
store and chain of drug stores, 33 years 
of age—married—home in Middle Wes. 
Box 628, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising-Sales Promotion Executive 
—Experienced manager, salesman, copy 
and special writer, investigator, service 
man. Very familiar with general mer- 
chandise and methods and intensive cam- 
paigns. ell tic, splen- 
did personality. Exceptional references. 
Immediately available. Box 648, P. I. 
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Secretary-Stenographer 
Finely educated young woman, assistant 
to advertising executive, desires perma- 
nent connection where decided interest 
in advertising work and eagerness to 

r ibility are needed. Avail- 
able immediately. Splendid credentials. 
Box 653, Printers’ Ink. 








YOUNG ADVERTISING MAN 


wants connection in advertising depart- 
ment where knowledge of engraving and 
art and ability to write copy and pre- 
pare layouts will be worth $225 a ng 
There must, be a future to the job. Box 
642, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
Can take entire charge of hegeay busi- 
ness for high-class 

magazine. Am expert po headin with 
ability to train and handle other sales- 
men as business increases, Have record 
of developing business overlooked by the 
order-taker. Prefer commission. Box 
631, Printers’ Ink. 


Secretary-Stenographer 


Young lady, well educated, 6 years’ ex- 
perience; for several years secretary 
and assistant to advertising manager of 
large corporation; rapid and accurate 
stenographer; detail work and correspon- 
dence efficiently handled ; possessed of keen 
initiative. Seeks position in New York 
City. Miss B.,Rm. 527,116 W. 39 St.,N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE MANAGER 
ACCOUNTANT 


Experienced in financial matters. Proven 
ability in installing and operating 
cient time and money-saving systems. 15 
years’ experience in Manufacturing and 
Agency Fields, A clear record of achieve- 
ment. Open to your investigation. Now. 
Box 637, Printers’ Ink. 


LET’S GO! 


Here’s young ad man, thirty; able to 
write snappy thriller men’s and boys’ 
retail store copy; samples galore to 
show; executive ability and retail ex- 
perience; prefer small store with large 
possibilities, and if possible, small in- 
terest in the business. I can make a 
fortune for somebody, and one inciden- 
tally for myself! Address Box 633, P. I. 


Political Fortunes make it desirable for 
private secretary of retiring Senator to 
make another connection before March 4. 
Experienced newspaper man and corre- 
spondent. Formerly with nationally 
known newspapers, reporting politics, 
national conventions, legislative sessions 
and ji important court cases. Knows how 
to make investigations and reports, Fa- 
miliar with legislative and departmental 
procedure in Washington. Open for assis- 
tant to president of public utility or in- 
dustrial organization; or for Washington 
representative of trade association or 
national industrial organization. Inquiries 
invited. Address, Lester Winter, 326 
Senate Office Bldg., Washington, ye 




















FREE LANCE COPY WRITER—Pep, 
Personality and Purpose, in copy that is 
coherent and concise. Specializing in in- 
stitutional and Men’s Wear copy, from 
hats to hosiery, where copy that is bril- 
liant for its brevity is notable for its 
results. I want to co-operate with one 
additional client, or Agency. Box 641, 
Printers’ Ink, 


High- Grade Printing Buyer—Fifteen 
years’ practical experience buying paper, 
art work, engravings, electros, etc. 
Thoro technical man who knows every 
detail entering into the production of a 
piece of printed matter or direct- by-mail 
advertising literature. Expert estimator, 
who can lay out and cupervige the work 
from copy to finished job. Knows paper 
and printing first hand. Will ensure 
material saving in printing bills and still 
retain quality by efficient handling. 





Desires responsible position, with com- 
mensurate salary, with organization using 
considerable printed matter, and where 
ability and training may be utilized and 
future assured by successful application 
ef proven methods to your particular 
needs. An executive of wide experience, 
training, character and _ personality. 
—— after January Ist. Address 
. W. J.,” Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 











EXECUTIVE 


College man with fifteen 
years’ varied experience 
in business. Three years 
as a salesman traveling 
half of the United States. 
Past three years engaged 
in sales-promotion work. 
Intimate knowledge of 
the tools of advertising 
and production of print- 
ing. Copy writer and ex- 
perienced correspondent. 
Could organize a sales 
force or handle existing 
sales or advertising or- 
ganization. 


Box 647, 
Printers’ INK 
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During November the net paid 
circulation of The Chicago 
Tribune averaged 


Daily 532,192 


(Weekdays, Exclusive of Sunday) 
Sunday 853,475 


Circulation of The Tribune in 
Chicago and suburbs during 
November averaged 389,482 Daily 
and 507,085 Sunday. 


Although The Tribune has far more cir- 
culation in Chicago and suburbs than any 
other paper, morning, evening, or Sunday, 
it has enough circulation outside Chicago 
to reach one-fifth of the families in each of 
137 towns of more than 5,000 population 
and to reach a smaller proportion in thou- 
sands of towns. The Tribune is unques- 
tionably the best medium whether you 
wish to cover Chicago alone, or to cover 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, 


% TRIBUNE 
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